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Around this all-steel Unistructure frame 
is built the extra protection that makes 
Superior ‘‘famous for safety." 























Superior knows there can be no short cuts in the engi- 
neering of a SAFE school coach. Take, for example, the 
frame of the Superior PIONEER (and EVERY Superior). 
Steel reinforced with steel; chassis frame extended, 
not just to the rear axle, but ALL THE WAY BACK; 
box-type underbody with continuous steel floor. 


This is a Superior “first’—the BIG reason so many 
thousands of school officials repeatedly choose Superior. 
Your friendly Superior distributor can show you other 
reasons, can demonstrate the ECONOMY of “taking 
them safely” ... in the coach that’s First-in-the-Field. 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders of 
school and passenger coaches, and funeral automotive 
equipment. 


Distributed Exclusively By: 


Wolfington Body Company, Inc. 
33rd & Arch Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Schnabel Company 
South Tenth Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Metropolitan Equipment Corp. 
37th Street at Queens Blvd. 
Long Island City, New York 


Carnegie Body Company 
6115 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Superior Body Sales, Inc. 
Newark, New York 
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EW WORKBOOKS 





WRITTEN BY 
EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS 


FRESHLY PRINTED 
in 
DUPLICATING INK 
Guaranteed to produce 
up to 100 
bright copies! 





Wild Life Near By 


This is a thrilling nature book for third and 
fourth grade pupils! The story is of Dicky, 
who dreams he goes fishing and meets Broms 
Bat, Billy Beaver, Gerry Gopher, Ollie Owl, 
Susie Squirrel, and many others. The excel- 
lent large pictures and stories will teach valu- 
able lessons from the wild life of the forest. 
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As The Very Young See It 


This book illustrates the very young child’s 
little world of interests—Mother, Father, the 
children and their clothes, baby and his toys, 
their house, the outdoor things, the young- 
ster’s pets. The pictures are large and may be 
cut, colored, and arranged in a home scene. 
An entirely different book for the pre-primer 


child. 





Have You Tried the Gel-Sten Reading Seatwork Series ? 


No. 550—Reading Seatwork 1 
No. 551—Reading Seatwork 2 


PRE-PRIMERS, READING, 
AND LANGUAGE 
Kindergarten Fun—Animated—Pre- 

Primer 
Reading Readiness Pre-Primer 
I Can Do It—For Beginners 
Pre-Primer For The Beginner 
My First Reading Unit—Grade 1 
My Second Reading Unit—Grade 2 
Second Grade Language 
Third Grade Language 


ARITHMETIC BOOKS 


Fun With Numbers—Book 1 
Fun With Numbers—Book 2 
Fun With Numbers—Book 3 
Fun With Numbers—Book 4 





COMPLETE GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR SET 
EVERYTHING YOU 

NEED -—$7.43 











No. 554—Our Community 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Our Playhouse—Grades 1-2 

The Farm—Grades 1-3 

First Book on Safety—Grades 1-3 

Our Friends the Eskimos—Grades 
2-3 

My Book About Travel—Grades 2-3 

Child Life in Holland—Grades 2-4 

Woodland Indians—Grades 2-4 

Adventures in Boatland—Grades 3-4 

Romantic Mission Lands—Grades 3-5 

Land of Mexico—Grades 3-6 

Journeys in Distant Lands—Grades 
4-6 

Adventures 
4-7 

Social Studies of the United States— 
Grade 5 

Our Friends of Many Countries— 
Grades 5-8 

The Beginnings 
Grades 6-8 

Life in China—Grades 6-8 

Man’s First Music—Grades 6-8 

The Story of Transportation— 
Grades 6-8 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
PRICE LISTS 


in California—Grades 


of Democracy— 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. . 


MANUFACTURERS OF GELATIN DUPLICATORS AND MASTER COPY WORKBOOKS 


No, 552—Reading Seatwork 3 
No. 553—Reading Seatwork 4 


NATURE STUDY BOOKS 
The Zoo—Grades 3-4 
My Bird Color Book—Grades 3-8 
Our American Birds—Grades 4-8 
Sixteen American Trees—Grades 
4-5 
My Wild Flower Book—Grades 5-8 
Sixteen Common Birds—Grades 5-8 
Spring Wild Flowers—Grades 5-8 
Interesting Insects—Grades 5-8 
Little Outdoor Friends—Grades 5-8 


FOR THE TEACHER 
AND PUPILS 
Bordering the School Year—All 

Grades 
Seasons of the Year—Grades 1-6 
Outline Maps—3 different sets—For 
All Grades 
Hectomaps—All Grades 
Master Music Forms—10 or 12 Staff 





“GEL-STEN FILMS 
ARE BETTER” 











BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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‘HE WAR TECHNICALLY 1s OVER. Few of our people realize that this cruelest of ‘ “a 
all wars was merely an interlude in a world revolution,” says Alonzo G. Jugglir 
Grace, State Commissioner of Education of Connecticut. ‘‘The war was a Posture 
physical expression of an intellectual conflict that has not been settled. We have A Bree 
disposed of Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo, but the elimination of the leader does Educat 
not guarantee the termination of the ideology, either of the leader or of the move- : ‘ 
ment which he sponsored. ¥ 
oc 
“The totalitarian mind a generation ago began to spread its poisonous Slin 
philosophy and unprincipled procedures world-wide. By conquering school Reg 
systems; by operating through centralized ministries of education; by organizing Nor 
youth nationally for service to the state; by crushing free institutions; by organizing Edu 
a massive military machine, and by creating an atmosphere of false security, Wes 
dictatorship triumphed. sul 
‘The sovereignty of the people and the dignity of the individual became : 
abandoned ideals. The state became the fundamental basis for living. Dictatorships ; ‘ie 
do not arise from spontancous revolution, but from single acts which, when fully organized New B 
and nurtured, reduce the individual overnight to a state of intellectual, moral and even Notes 
physical subservience. . Index 
gene ; ; : ae, Necrolc 
It is not too early to begin an evaluation and, in many cases, a reorganization ia 
of the content of the social studies as now taught in our schools. The need for a _ Other 
basic understanding of our liberty; of our human and natural resources; cf our = ~ 
position in world affairs, and of geography and history is evident. bi By 
Post 
‘“We must raise a generation committed to the improvement of our democracy Scho! : 


and constitutional government. Accurate information on significant current de- 





velopments is a necessary adjunct in this task. As such, The Reader’s Digest provides 
a concise, readable handbook of world events and trends. Newspapers and 


magazines are textbooks on modern problems, and should be so used.”’ 
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WHY NOT EVALUATE YOURSELF 


The worth-while teacher is young 
in intellectual curiosity and 
love of children 


ESOLUTION making to start the New Year right is 
R old fashioned, they tell us. Well then, let’s use a 
newer word. It doesn’t mean the same, but perhaps the 
results will justify the change! Let’s call it New Year’s 
Evaluation! Then if we're sincere in the measuring stick 
we apply, we'll do something about the needed changes 
that appear and presto, we find resolutions really are out- 
of-date. The formula: Evaluation plus Action equals Favor- 
able Results. Let’s test the formula on our teaching as- 
signment. 

We had a new group of children face us last September. 
What have we done about them—no, not them, but each 
boy and girl. What about that’ boy who seemed so lazy 
and indifferent; that girl who seemed so poorly prepared; 
that unattractive child that “only a Mother could love”; 
did the annoying boy “take so much out of you” that you 
forgot to find out why “he was that way?” Did the studi- 
ous, well behaved girl cause so little trouble that you for- 
got to notice how quiet and withdrawn she was? 

But say, do you remember the happy, confident manner 
that that boy had when he gave you his Christmas present— 
recall how timid he was in September? And recall the 
perfect spelling paper? Wasn’t that the girl who in Oc- 
tober had 15 wrong each week? Isn’t that smooth reader, 
the one who really seems to be enjoying: the experience, 
the same child whom you called hopeless last fall? Listen 
to that snappy recitation in science. Speaks as though he 
really knew what he was talking about—recall how bored 
he was when you assigned that problem? She does know 
her arithmetic; he actually did bring in his homework on 
time; he remembered to report at three without being re- 
minded! He didn’t forget his paint rag; she hasn’t been 
late for a month; not one child brought his defense stamp 
money late; that boy brought his absent note without a re- 
minder, and she really can put on her galoshes alone! 

Maybe last fall wasn’t a failure after all! Something was 
accomplished. Yes, I know there are plenty of problems 
left to be solved. Some of them just arrived, some are left 
over from last year. Let’s look at it this way. Not the 
class, not the problem enmasse, not the year, but let’s ap- 
proach each child, each problem, each day. 


“The Burden of Things” 

Now let’s look at ourselves. Have we been so over- 
whelmed with the burden of things, here, there, and “over 
there,” that we ourselves were in such a state we weren’t 
teally able to cope with the weight of our duties here? 
Or were we trying to do too much? Perhaps in our evalua- 
tion we better separate the unimportant from the essential 
things. Perhaps we’re so busy here and there we’re using our 
energy for that which isn’t the most important. On the 
other hand we may be so engrossed with out personal prob- 
lems that too little energy is left for our school duties! 
But, of course, this isn’t true of any of us, but remember 
we're thinking out loud in an effort to evaluate our situa- 
tion. 

Yes, I know about last fall. I recall Book Week, Fire 
Prevention Week, Junior Red Cruss Week, first for money 
and then for the Christmas Boxes. How can I forget the 
Victory Stamp and Bond collections, with special reference 
to the weeks during the Victory Loan Drive? I recall the 
meetings before and after school; attendance books due at 
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MARGUERITE TENNIS 


Principal, Bywood School, Upper Darby 


the end of each month; the collection of money for photo- 
graphs and plays. 

Yes, you did have to prepare for your Assembly Programs; 
there were interruptions for movie shows and orchestra 
practice; you had to remember to send children to Speech 
Class and Safety Patrol Meetings. Then there were those 
Parent Conferences. How can I forget the interruptions of 
the health examinations and the annoying notes from parents 
chiding us for too much homework, or the galoshes that 
someone “took” by mistake.» Are you exhausted at the 
survey? I am. 

And then besides all this, you had a teaching job to do! 
Twenty-five or thirty or thirty-five boys and girls to be in- 
spired, cajoled (or forced) into the path of learning. Con- 
sidering everything you did make a success of last fall, didn’t 
you? 

Of course there are regrets. There were days we could 
have helped that child more; we did get impatient; we got 
so enthused about subject matter, we forgot it was the 
child we were teaching, not the geography, the history, the 
arithmetic. 

All right, then, last fall wasn’t too bad, was it? Let’s look 
ahead. We're going to think of the boys and girls more. 
Well then, how about those whose work so far has been 
unsatisfactory. Are we going to iet the matter rest there? 
Why let that child spend the next six months facing failure 
in June, rather than success? Have you talked with him 
quietly after school, won his confidence, and discovered 
what is the trouble? He was new to this school, perhaps he 
doesn’t adjust well, and found himself floundering before 
he even got acquainted. He didn’t know anyone to ask 
for help and quietly withdrew within himself and gave up. 

You know that helpless feeling when you can’t “touch 
bottom?” That’s the way some boys and girls in your class 
are feeling just now. To continue the simile, lend a hand 
and get them back into safer waters where they can again 
feel secure. 

Perhaps you discover, when you get better acquainted, 
that a home problem is causing the failure. Perhaps it’s 
illness, a death, a lost job that has undermined the usual 
home security. A friendly bit of counsel may be the stim- 
ulus needed to turn a seeming failure into success. 


A Two-Parent Conference 

What about a conference with the parents? Both parents, 
if possible. If there is any truth that boys inherit pre- 
dominately from the maternal strain and girls from the 
paternal, and many of us find this true so often it can’t be 
ignored, let’s not be satisfied with one-parent conferences. 
Too often the absent parent is the one who can contribute 
and profit most from such a meeting. Allow plenty of time 
for the talk, after school, preferably when at least an hour 
can be used to great advantage. Most fathers will gladly 
sacrifice a few hours of business for such a conference if 
the importance of it is stressed. Let the parents do most 
of the talking, especially at the beginning, and then you, 
the teacher, sum up and make suggestions. ; 

Here is another recommendation following your evalua- 
tion of your successes and failures. A new term at the 
college or university starts soon. Perhaps a refresher course 
for you is advisable! If not in subject matter, perhaps in 
character education, child psychology, public relations, or 
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sociology. We all get into ruts. Let’s admit that we need 
an inspiration. If the college course isn’t possible, why not 
invest in some new books or magazines? Not all on edu- 
cational subjects, but other thought-challenging and _life- 
broadening subjects? 

Does your school system have an organized Public Rela- 
tions Program? Why not study this most interesting and 
important subject and contribute to its local success? Per- 
haps you have worked out a unit in some connection with 
your grade or subject. Why hide it? Why not share it 
with your fellow teachers through magazines or newspapers? 
You worked so hard on it and it shouldn’t be put away in 
a folder. Or why not write an article to interpret your 
subject or some phase of educational endeavor to the lay 
public? Newspapers are more than willing to use such 
material and you are helping your profession in such inter- 
pretations. 

Any ability as a public speaker? Of course you'll answer, 
“no.” Why do we disparage our talents or bury them? 
Perhaps a course in Public Speaking is the “lift” you need 
to be a more forceful person and so a more dynamic teacher 
—and it’s most enjoyable, too! 

It’s not a bad idea to take a part-time job in an entirely 
different field. This isn’t advisable during the school term, 
but many of our teachers have found it economically neces- 
sary in recent years. But some of us have 8 or 10 weeks’ 
vacation in summer and have taken hotel, department store, 
or office positions then. It’s been an eye opener to many 
and who will deny that the change in environment and 
duties hasn’t made you a more understanding teacher the 
following term? 

One more thought. What about teaching another sub- 
ject or grade? The challenge of building up a different 
background in subject matter is a very good experience. 
Surely it will prevent getting into a rut and be an intellec- 
tual invitation for new horizons and new contacts. You'll 
meet new folks, new books, new ideas. 

In summarizing, we have tried to suggest that you have 
been doing a good teaching job, but that complacency must 
not overcome you. Other interests and new ranges of 
mental accomplishments have been suggested. You become 
a better teacher as you become a better person. Don’t ‘let 
length of service be your only credit. The worth-while 
teacher is the one who is eternally young not in years, but 
in intellectual curiosity and love of children. 








A Recipe for Education 
ye infinite patience add a little wisdom, carefully 


strained through profitable experience: Pour in a 
brimming measure of the milk of human kindness, and 
season well with the salt of common sense. Boil gently over 
a friendly fire made of fine enthusiasms, stirring constantly 
with just discipline. When it has boiled long enough to be 
thoroughly blended, transfuse it by wise teaching to the 
‘ eager mind of a restless boy or girl and set away to cool. 
Tomorrow he or she will greet .you an educated man or 
woman. 

AnnaA M. Smitu, 
Pittsburgh. 
(Note: Miss Smith has been a supervisor of art in Alle- 
gheny County schools for twenty years. She is now super- 
vising art in 25 school districts.) 





Everybody needs a job to do. 

Everybody needs an interest to enjoy. 

Everybody needs a sense of belonging. 

Everybody needs a cause to espouse. 

-S. A. Hamrin in Bulletin of Pa. Assn. of Deans of Women 
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FTA Chapters in Pennsylvania 


CTIVE FTA Chapters in Pennsylvania, as of December 

1, 1945, totaled nine. Of these three were granted 

charters during this school year—State Teachers College, 

Indiana; State Teachers College, Millersville; and Chestnut 

Hill College, Philadelphia. Three additional chapters in 
the State have charters but have become inactive. 


Data concerning the membership of the Chapters follow: 
Members 
1944-45 1945.46 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 
Dr. Kiracofe, professor of education, 
WN 2:45 Sots tite, PORE a 16 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
Ralph E. Heiges, dean of instruction, 
apenner: . 2. .!0-. 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 
Richard T. Parsons, president of college, 
I ick, FOR ee EeA TES Cae. 33 
State Teachers College, Millersville 
Raymond S. Hovis, sponsor ......... 20 
Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 18 
E. J. Gergely, head, dep’t of ed., sponsor 43 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19 
Anne M. Barr, instructor, school of ed., 
NG tyes bs evita. 2 24 45 
Albright College, Reading 
D. C. Zener, supervisor, student teach- 
DO AINE 5 ERGs TOR, 21 14 
Rosemont College, Rosemont 
Kathryn Ida Scanlon, head, whit 
Ce, NE oi 5 Vb OY. SDs 32 37 
State Teachers College, West Chester 
George R. Cressman, head, Education 
dep’t, sponsor .. zk a ae 


The Pennsylvania FTA chapters are listed below in order 
of granting of charters: 
No. 1, Duquesne University, charter date, November 14, 
1939 
No. 2, Immaculata College, charter date, December 9, 
1939 (inactive since 1940-41) 


No. 3, Franklin and Marshall College, charter date, No- | 


vember 14, 1940 (inactive since 1942-43) 

No. 4, Juniata College, charter date, January 15, 1941 

No. 5, Rosemont College, charter date, November 12, 1942 

No. 6, Muhlenberg College, charter date, March 10, 1943 
(inactive since 1943-44) 

No. 7, State Teachers College, West Chester, charter date, 
November 1, 1944 

No. 8, Albright College, charter date, November 11, 1944 

No. 9, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, charter date, 
November 30, 1944 

No. 10, State Teachers College, Indiana, charter date, Oc- 
tober 17, 1945 

No. 11, State Teachers College, Millersville, charter date, 
November 20, 1945 

No. 12, Chestnut Hill College, charter date, November 26, 
1945 





Education has now become the chief problem of the 
world, its one holy cause. The nations that see this will 
survive, and those that fail to do so will slowly perish . 


There must be re-education of the will and of the heart as 


well as of the intellect, and the ideals of service must sup- 
plant those of selfishness and greed.—G. Stanley Hall 
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UNESCO— 


The United Nations Educational, 


‘Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


Associate Secretary, National Education 


Association 





The United States delegates to the conference in 
London which drew up the constitution for the 
UNESCO, as described in the accompanying article 
by Dr. Carr, were: Archibald MacLeish, former head 
of the Library of Congress and Assistant Secretary of 
State under Secretary Stettinius; George D. Stoddard, 
president-elect of the University of Illinois and a mem- 
ber of the Educational Policies Commission ‘of the Na- 
tional Education Association; William Benton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Harlow Shapley, Director, Har- 
vard College Observatory; Congressman Chester E. 
Merrow, New Hampshire, member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives; Senator James E. Murray, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor; and Mildred 
C. Thompson, dean, Vassar College. These repre- 
sentatives, Assistant Secretary of State William Benton 
stressed, were chosen as spokesmen for the country as 
a whole and not as representatives of special groups or 
interests. 

Among those who accompanied the delegation in va- 
rious capacities were: F. L. Schlagle, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Kansas, President of the National 





Education Association; Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Associate Sec- 
retary of the National Edu- 
cation Association; Harriet 
W. Elliott, dean of women, 
University of North Caro- 
lina; Herbert Emmerich, di- 
rector, Public Administration 





Clearing House, Chicago; 
Luther H. Evans, librarian 
of Congress; Waldo Leland, 
director, American Council 
of Learned Societies; Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, former wryiuam G. Carr 


president, Amherst College, 
and professor emeritus of education, University of Wis- 
consin; George Schuster, president, Hunter College, New 
York; and Mark Starr, education director, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, A. F. of L. New 
York City. 

Dr. Carr was the deputy secretary general of the 
international secretariat for the conference. He was the 
only member of the secretariat from the United States. 








EPRESENTATIVES of forty-four United Nations met 

in London from November 1-16, 1945, to create the 
Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The Conference 
was held to carry out provisions for educational and cultural 
cooperation which had been made in the United Nations 
Charter five months before at San Francisco. 

Like other new organs for international cooperation, 
UNESCO has been established to help promote peace and 
security in the world. The new Organization will work 
toward mutual understanding among nations through edu- 
cational and scientific development, and cultural exchange. 

In her address on the opening day of the Conference, 
Ellen Wilkinson, British Minister of Education, addressed 
herself to teachers everywhere with the words, “When this 
organization is established, see that you make it your own, 
to reflect. your wishes and to meet your needs. See that its 
influence penetrates from the officials at its center to the 
scattered workers on the circumference, so that the unity of 
the teaching profession may at least be no empty slogan but 
a living reality.” 

What follows here is an attempt to answer some of the 
inquiries most often made in connection with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


What is UNESCO? 

UNESCO is an organization of governments acting on 
behalf of their peoples. It is prohibited from interfering 
with activities which are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any nation. 
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What is the Main Purpose of UNESCO? 

To quote its new Constitution, the purpose of UNESCO 
is “to contribute to peace and security by promoting col- 
laboration among nations through education, science, and 
culture in order to further universe] respect for justice, for 
the rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

What Will UNESCO Do? 

Although UNESCO’s definite program cannot be set up 
until the first meeting of the Organization is held, several 
proposed activities were discussed at London. These in- 
cluded the establishment of: a central information service 
on student and teacher exchange; a program of cooperation 
in press, radio, and motion picture communication; and 
a world university. Other functions may be the drafting 
of international agreements on copyright laws, and on the 
teaching of mutual understending in the schcols of the 
various member nations. Special attention will be given to 
international scientific cooperation, adult education, and 
the exchange of books and other printed material. 

How Will UNESCO Operate? 

The Organization will hold an annuzl General Confer- 
ence, attended by not more than five delegates from each 
nation. This General Conference will plan the program 
and policies of UNESCO, and will elect an Executive Com- 
mittee of 18 members to put the program into action. 

When twenty or more nations have formally accepted 
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the Constitution of UNESCO, the Organization can come 
into operation. It is hoped that this process of ratification 
can be completed by May, 1946, and that the first meeting 
of the General Conference can be .held immediately there- 
after. 


Why Was “Science” Added to UNESCO? 

One of the principal decisions of the London Conference 
was to include scientific as well as educational and cultural 
cooperation within the scope of the Organization. The 
importance of science in the modern world and its close 
relationship to educational and cultural patterns was the 
cause of the addition of “science” to the title of the Organ- 
ization and to the provisions of its Constitution. 


Who Attended the UNESCO Conference? 

Costa Rica, Ethiopia, Honduras, agd the Soviet Union 
were the only United Nations which had no representatives at 
the London Conference. The absence of Russia was es- 
pecially regretted, and a message from the Conference was 


sent to Moscow expressing the hope that the Soviet Union 
will be able to participate later in the work of UNESCO. 


How Will UNESCO Be Financed? 

The way in which UNESCO will be financed will be 
decided later when the relationship between the United 
Nations Organization (UNO) and UNESCO has been 
determined. It was stressed at the Conference that the 
method of administering the UNESCO budget must be one 
that will preserve the autonomy of the educational organ- 
ization in its own sphere. 


What Will the “National Commissions” Be? 

It was decided at London that efforts should be made to 
develop a close relationship between educators, scientists, 
and cultural leaders, as well as among governments. For 
this purpose, a National Commission or similar body will 
be set up in each country to act as a bridge between 
UNESCO and the educational, scientific, and cultural inter- 
ests of the peoples of member nations. 


How Will UNESCO be Related to UNO? 


UNESCO will become one of the specialized agencies 
within the framework of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations Organization. The exact relationship 
will be determined later when the two organizations have 
come into actual operation. 


Will UNESCO Start its Work “From Scratch”? 


Besides completing the Constitution, the Conference set 
up a Preparatory Commission to prepare the agenda and 
plan the program for the first meeting of UNESCO. The 
Commission is composed of one representative from each 
member nation. 


Where Will UNESCO Be Located? 

There was some discussion at the Conference over whether 
UNESCO should be located in the same place as UNO. 
It was generally felt that it would be desirable to separate 
the educational functions of UNESCO as far as possible 
from the political and economic functions of UNO, and 
Paris was selected by the Conference as the location of 
UNESCO’s permanent headquarters, The General Con- 
ference of the Organization, however, will meet annually in 
various cities throughout the world. 





Life is a series of experiences, each one of which makes 
us bigger even though sometimes it is hard to realize this. 
For the world was built to develop character, and we must, 
learn that the setbacks, disappointments and griefs which 
we endure help us in our marching onward.—Henry Ford 
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Banking Booklets 


IHE Pennsylvania Bankers Association has issued new 

illustrated editions of booklets containing talks on Bank. 
ing and Elementary Economics—(a) High Schools; (b) 
Eighth and Ninth Grades, for distribution to commercial 
departments of high schools and to teachers of eighth and 
ninth grades. Copies of the high school booklet will be 
mailed in sufficient numbers to supply each member of the 
senior class of the commercial department of any high 
school, on request. The booklets are to be retained in the 
high school library for use by those taking courses in civics, 
this year and in subsequent years. Talks in the high school 
booklet are on the following subjects: The Story of Money 
and Credit, Our Banks and What They Mean, A Bank’s 
Contribution to Business and Government, The Nature 
and Functions of the Federal Reserve System, Our Banks— 
Commercial and Savings, and Our Share in Winning the 
War and in Peacetime Financing. 

Copies of the eighth- and ninth-grade booklet are for use 
by teachers only and will be mailed in response to requests 
received ejther from teachers or from the local school au- 
thorities. Talks in the eighth- and ninth-grade booklet are 
on the following subjects: Banks—What Do They Doi, 
Using the Bank, Savings at Work, and What Good Char. 
acter Means at the Bank. 

Address requests for the booklets to Charles F. Zimmer- 
man, Secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. These educational talks on banking 
and elementary economics are issued under the guidance 
of the Committee on Public Education, P.B.A. 





Essay Contest of 
Foreign Wars Veterans 


At™ cash prize will be won by some high school 
student in the United States for writing the best essay, 
not exceeding 1,000 words, on the subject of “What Can 
I Do for My Country?” Principals and teachers are asked 
to inform their students about this opportunity and urge 
their participation. 

The sum of $1,000 in cash is the first prize in the 1945-46 
National Essay Contest sponsored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. Other 
prizes in this eleventh annual competition are $500, second 
award; $250, third; $100, fourth; ten consolation awards of 
$10, and ten more of $5. The first four winners will also 
receive gold medals. 

The rich prizes being offered in this contest should be 
especially alluring to financially handicapped high school 
students anxious to obtain a higher education. The generous 
cash awards will be distributed without restrictions as to how 
this money is to be expended by the winners. The amount 
involved will easily help winning students launch a suc- 
cessful college career. 

A folder containing complete information in reference to 
the rules and regulations of this essay contest may be ob- 
tained from the Essay Contest Chairman of local units of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, or by writing to National Head- 
quarters, Ladies’ Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the U. S., 406 West 34th Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 





If I had to define the democratic faith in one sentence 
I would say that it is a faith that through education men 
can become sufficiently reasonable to discover, in the face 
of evidence and the give and take of free discussion, a 
better way of solving their common problems than through 
any other process.—Sidney Hook. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER 
VISITS ENGLAND'S SCHOOLS 


December 4, 1945. 


Dear Colleagues: 

It is 
pleasure that I 
return to Penn- 
sylvania and 
more fully ap 
preciate its 
bounte 
ous wealth. We 
have long real- 
ized that condi- 
tions are not 
ideal but when 
one has the op- 
Sor ta.’ 
ity to compare 
them with a country that has had six 
years of war and bombing in many 
parts of it, one is thankful that our 
homes and schools have been as nearly 
normal as they are. 


The United Kingdom is to be ad- 
mired because the children have been 
given the best possible care during the 
war years. The government, in plan- 
ning for its children, provided a well 
cooked school meal so that short rations 
at home did not mean a hardship for 
growing boys and girls. In some 
places these meals were distributed from 
community kitchens, in others they 
were prepared in the school, but at a 
low cost each child could have meat, 
potatoes, a vegetable, and a sweet. The 
word “sweet” denotes a dessert. To 
them the word “dessert” is reserved for 
uncooked fruit, of which there has been 
very little during the war years. I saw 
one orange in a school on display so 
that children would recognize this fruit. 
The day we sailed from Liverpool we 
saw crates of oranges on the pier so 
perchance it will not be too long before 
once again they may be available. Also 
one-third of a pint of milk is furnished 
at school each day. Children are taught 
to serve each other even in the nursery 
schools. The doctrine of the clean 
plate holds, but each is allowed to have 
the size of serving wantec so, as in any 
group, some desire more than others. 


MaBEL STUDEBAKER 


In fact, the similarities between the 
children of the United Kingdom and 
the United States are greater than the 
differences. Teachers and headmasters 
often tried to say “Our children are 
shy and reserved, they probably won’t 
talk with you.” In every case a class 
was soon eager to tell of their games, 
their books, and to ask many questions 
about America. Our soldiers have won 
the hearts of children by their friendli- 


with. 


ness and generosity in sharing gum, 
candy, and other articles hard to ob- 
tain. 


The children’s ideas of America have 
been gained from our movies so they 
think of us as living in skyscrapers 
and having many cowboys, Indians, and 
gangsters. All of us chew gum. One 
girl in Newcastle-on:Tyne wanted to 
know where a family would sit if there 
was central heating and no fireplace. 
The fireplace is so much the center of 
family life it was hard to conceive a 
home without one. 


Boys were eager to know of the life 
of boys their own age in this country. 
Both boys and girls were anxious to 





Mabel Studebaker, Erie, was one 
of a group of four who recently 
spent six weeks visiting the British 
schools. The trip was arranged by 
the British Government with the 
purpose of developing a_ better 
understanding between the teachers 
of the elementary schools of Eng- 
land and those of the United States. 


The objective was not so much 
to see how the schools are oper- 
ated, but rather te get a_ better 
understanding of the children and 
the teachers of England. During 
the trip the group divided and each 
teacher spent about a week in the 
various types of elementary schools, 
visiting in rural districts, in large 
city systems, in suburban areas, and 
in industrial centers. At the week- 
ends, the group met to compare in- 
formation, observations, and expe- 
riences. 

In addition to visiting schools, 
the group consulted with officials 
of the educational system in Eng- 
land and made contacts with the 
leaders of the teachers organiza- 
tions. 

In addition to Miss Studebaker, 
the group consisted of E. W. Jacob- 
sen, president of the University of 
Louisville; Mrs. Beulah Keeton 
Walker, Dallas, Texas; Muriel C. 
Hampton, Pasadena, California. 

We are glad to be able to bring 
the readers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JourNAL a letter from Miss 
Studebaker which gives many in- 
teresting details concerning the un- 
usual experience she has been priv- 
ileged to have. 
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establish friendships with school chil- 
dren in this country. 

Many of the secondary schools are 
rapidly becoming community centers. 
One which we visited on a Saturday 
afternoon had a rabbit show and, in 
the living rooms, simultaneously was 
a wedding reception for a bride and 
bridegroom. 

In art rooms, posters similar to our 
own were made but with less emphasis 
on planes ana war materiel. War had 
been too near to be reproduced in play 
or art. 

English school children are also col- 
lectors of coins, stamps, comics, pictures, 
leaves, and photographs of movie stars. 
In fact many times one would easily 
forget that it was a school room in an- 
other country. Since the interests of 
children are so universal it is well that 
they become aware of those in other 
countries in normal living as well as 
in times of war. 

In Scotland almost every class had 
several students who had relatives in 
America. 

Some incidents show that we use the 
same terms with different connotations. 
In Castleford, I mentioned to a class of 
eleven-year-old boys that we used lum- 
ber in building to a greater extent than 
they. I saw amused glances but didn’t 
realize the cause until one lad explained 
that lumber usually referred to rubbish. 
A lumber room would be a catchall for 
odds and ends of household castoffs. 

At present classes are large because 
teachers have been doing double duty 
during the war. In fact former teach- 
ers were conscripted for the schools 
during the war period. To change this 
they are establishing emergency train- 
ing centers giving a short training to 
persons who have been in other fields, 
such as land army, policewomen, in- 
dustry, and the armed forces. 

The Education Act of 1944 makes 
teaching more desirable from a remun- 
erative standpoint though salaries are 
still low in comparison with our stand- 
ards. Also the age for leaving school 
will be raised from 14 to 15 in 1947. 
When this regulation goes into effect 
a greater number of teachers will be 
needed. 

There is a higher proportion of men 
teaching in the secondary schools, which 
provide education for students age 12 
to 14, than in our junior high schools. 
In many of their secondary schools boys 
attend one school and girls another. 
In such instances the boys have a ma- 
jority of men as instructors. 
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In the modern schools much of the 
gardening is done by the pupils’ under 
the guidance of the teachers. The 
school gardens are very beautiful in 
many places and the transplanting and 
grafting, as well as the care of the 
flowers, trees, and vegetables, are by 
students. 

The homemaking classes have learned 
to cook with wartime substitutes. Re- 
constitute egg is a common direction 
in a recipe because real eggs are al- 
most unknown except in rural areas. 

There is a greater awareness of the 
continuity of history because most com- 
munities have buildings that have been 
used through the centuries. Some of 
the schools have a continuous history 
of several hundred years and the past 
therefore seems more a part of life than 
it does here. 

One evening in Stockton on Tees we 
were guests of the National Union of 
teachers. Two hundred or more teach- 
ers attended and the address of the 
president, Miss Haswell, who had just 
returned from a trip to the Near East, 
could easily have been to a group of 
teachers in our State, the problems 
mentioned were so similar. Her plea 
that young teachers become interested 
in the organization because they needed 
their enthusiasm and efforts to solve 
problems, needs repeating in any land. 

The Scottish Educational Institute is 
trying to serve all the educational in- 
terests of Scotland as a professional or- 
ganization must, if it is to advance the 
cause of education. Research is carried 
forward in pupil attainment as well as 
in teacher welfare. 

During the Blitz in London teachers 
and pupils went to safer areas and many 
schools were hosts to other school 
groups. In Doncaster for rehabilitation, 
are over 200 Dutch children with their 
teachers. These children need better 
physical care than can be given them 
in the home situation at present, so 
England is the host for a period of 
months. 

Each time the hardships of war were 
mentioned, people said it wasn’t so bad 
for them but that others fared worse. 
Now the strain is forgotten and they 
tell you the amusing incidents rather 
than the realistic terrors of that time. 
Children seem to have accepted the war 
as part of living and do not overem- 
phasize it. They are much more in- 
terested in normal games and reading 
adventure stories. 

This is a generation of youth who 
have survived a major war and yet look 
forward. They are meeting in youth 
clubs, debating, dancing, singing, and 
looking to the future. They work seri- 
ously without supervision in libraries, 
common rooms, and laboratories. 

Due to the courtesy of Dr. Carr and 


the fact that our group couldn’t get 
transport home as promptly as we de- 
sired, we had opportunity to attend 
several sessions of the United Confer- 
ence for Organization of a permanent 
group for cooperation in Education, 
Scientific, and Cultural Relations. Here 
we heard the addresses of Prime Min- 
ister Attlee, Leon Blum, Miss Wilkin- 
son, the Minister of Education, and 
others. 

Since leaders in education started to 
work two years ago to bring about this 
important event, actual results can be 
named and timed. Thus teachers co- 
operating can accomplish results. Our 
own task is to continue to do our own 
work better and to strive to understand 
that each country wants the best for the 
coming generation. 

Sincerely, 
Mabel Studebaker. 





Fun With Birds 


TART an Audubon Junior Club 

in your class or youth group be- 
cause it’s fun to know about birds— 
and all the rest of the outdoor world 
too. Every Audubon Junior Club 
member receives a membership tag 
bearing the inscription, “Protector of 
American Wildlife,” and a set of six 
illustrated, four-page bird leaflets de- 
scribing the year ’round activities of a 
bird and the other living things upon 
which it depends for food and shelter. 
Each leaflet has a color plate and out- 
line drawing to color. Every club re- 
ceives “News on the Wing,” Junior 
Club paper (4 issues a year); every 
teacher or ‘adult leader who forms a 
club receives Audubon Teachers’ Guide, 
a 96-page booklet with suggestions for 
club organization, club activities, field 
trips, and information for clubs about 
bird migration, feeding birds, making 
bird houses, conservation—soil, how 
wildlife depends on it; water, lifeblood 
of the earth; forests; grasslands; swamps 
and marshes—and a_ general _biblio- 
graphy on natural history. 

Ten or more boys and girls of ele- 
mentary or secondary school age may 
form a club. The teacher or adult ad- 
viser sends combined club dues of 10 
cents per child to the National Audu- 
bon Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, N. Y. Please note: The 
bird leaflets come in two editions— 
Junior Edition, large type and simpli- 
fied text for grades below the sixth; 
Senior Edition, smaller type and longer 
text for grades six and above. Be sure 
to state edition desired. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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The above picture was submitted by 
Lieutenant Commander T. L. Entwisle 
who is now attached to the staff of the 
Philippine Sea Frontier as educational 
officer in charge of all naval installa- 
tions in the Philippines. He questions 
“How do you start school in an area 
as devastated as this?” He says that 
education in the Philippines is in ter- 
rific shape—few buildings, very few 
textbooks, practically no supplies. 

Commander Entwisle, who formerly 
taught in Jenkintown High School, has 
nothing but praise for the courageous 
teachers who undertake to fulfill their 
responsibilities under these difficulties. 


Essay Contest 
on Citizenship 


WW JR MERICAN Citizens: Our Re- 

sponsibilities, Our Privileges” is 
the subject of an essay contest spon- 
sored by the American Legion Auxil- 
iary and open to junior and senior high 
school students in every state in the 
Union, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Panama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World 
Book Encyclopedia—one for a winner 
in each legion department—donated by 
the publishers for the sixth successive 
year. In addition to a set of the World 
Book, the author of the essay judged 
to be the best of all essays submitted 
will receive a cash award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing condi- 
tions of the contest have been prepared 
and may be obtained without charge 
for posting on bulletin boards in Ii 
braries and school rooms. A _ reading 
list, prepared by the trained reference 
staff of the Quarrie Library, may also 
be secured on request as an_ aid - for 
young people entering the contest. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: The Reference Li 
brary, World Book Encyclopedia, The 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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HE disjointed times have forced upon the schools the 
OF scaliiaton that pupils have been working in curricula 
designed for prewar and somewhat outmoded conditions. 
As school administrators discover that conditions have 
changed and that the program of studies does not parallel 
current needs, they are challenged to discover the nature 
and degree of changes that have taken or are taking place. 
Some schools will be slow to respond to changing needs; 
others, under progressive leadership, aim to inform them- 
selves quickly of pertinent community and pupil needs. 
Curriculum revision is becoming the popular theme in 
secondary school education. Business education cannot 
escape a study, analysis, and revision of its own program 
of studies. 

Let us note, then, just a few things against which any 
revisionary effort should guard, and a few fundamentals 
which should guide curriculum revisionists or builders. 


Be On Your Guard 


As curriculum revision reaches its ascendancy, schools 
in large numbers will follow the mandate, “You must re- 
vise!” Anon, teachers, department heads, and others swing 
into action and respond to the “revision” banner. It is just 
at this point where enthusiasm can be misdirected and op- 
portunities for real professional stimulus and activity lost. 
Change in the name of revision can easily become a fad. 
It will be easy to pull out some materials, hoary with age, 
add a modern or catchy title, change a few divisions, re- 
name subtitles, and introduce the material as the “newest.” 

Again, a single individual in a school system may attempt 
to make curricular adjustments, hand over the result as a 
finished product, and expect the teachers to be enthusiastic 
about the new and revised materials. Such procedures are 
undemocratic and unprofessional. 


In the name of revision, business arithmetic or some other 
subject might be shifted from the tenth year to the twelfth 
year or vice versa. Or a subject which had not been 
taught before and which bears little relationship to pupil 
or community need might be introduced. In the name of 
revision English, arithmetic, economics, history, or what 
have you, might be shifted from the business department 
to the academic department or vice versa. 


These procedures and others recall the “paper and paste” 
methods of yesteryears. Or are these practices still common? 
This shuffling and juggling of old materials to find new 
places in the program of studies is not curriculum revision, 
and certainly not curriculum building. Curriculum revi- 
sion is “more than an adaptation or regrouping of existing 
subjects.”"* 


Return to Fundamentals 


Faulty procedures of the kinds enumerated above suggest 
a return to fundamentals in this business of curricular re- 
Vision. 

An indispensable factor in any curricular change is a 
leader with a knowledge of the principles of curriculum 
building, a leader who can delegate work, a leader who 
can inspire the most passive of the teaching personnel to 
make a contribution, a leader who can win cooperation in 
professional endeavor. ‘Teacher participation in this an- 
alysis of content matter and community needs impresses 


* Fisk, McKee, “Dr. Fisk Comments on ‘Hotel and Restaurant 
Management Taught in the Junior College’.” Business Educa- 
tion World, 1944, p. 180. 
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JUGGLING THE CURRICULUM 


CLARENCE G. ENTERLINE 


Business Department, Senior High School, Reading 


the teachers of their place and importance in the school as 
an educational institution. Furthermore, the procedure is 
democratic and professional. 


Another major activity in curricular revision is a careful 
investigation of the vocational-civic-cultural needs of the 
community which the school serves. What is done on the 
job? What is the need with respect to bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, general clerical helpers, salespeople, nurses, and 
the like? Who does the work, men or women? To what 
extent is youth provided an opportunity to expend his sur- 
plus energy in worth-while out-of-school activities? To 
what extent is youth made aware of his responsibilities as 
a citizen? 

An illustration of an adjustment of the secondary school 
program of studies to meet a part of pupil needs for some 
of the school population is the introduction of a course in 
coal mining in a western Pennsylvania county. Picture the 
mathematics, the vocabulary, the science, the knowledge of 
commerce and transportation, and related information and 
skills which can be developed in this field. Note, too, the 
agricultural programs in rural areas. Another illustration 
of adapting the program to community needs is the intro- 
duction of the hotel-and restaurant-management curriculum 
at San Francisco Junior College as reported by Dr. Fisk, 
quoted above. Again, an opportunity exists to build up 
laboratory material of a graded character in letter writing 
which will closely parallel business. “The textual material 
for such a course should incorporate a large number of 
business situations of graded character and difficulty, chosen 
to be just challenging enough to draw forth maximum 
mental effort and most profitable mental reaction that will 
lead to the true language mastery for which we all strive.” ! 
(Italics mine) How often have you and I been approached 
by college and high school graduates to write or help them 
to write letters of application! 

A study of community needs, then, will influence the 
program of studies. A study of this kind, however, should 
not limit investigation to the immediate present and past 
experiences. An eye should be cocked on the future. And 
here is a problem, for rarely “does society forecast its needs 
for the future, and when it does, the demands ‘are usually 
in terms of past experience. This is the point at which the 
professional educator may be aiding society to anticipate 
the future needs of each generation.” ? 

In order that schools in a dynamic society may provide a 
program of experiences which parallels the changing condi- 
tions in society, curriculum and community studies become 
a more or less constant activity. In education it is difficult 
to speak of finished products; it is rather. too much to ex- 
pect a program to fit all persons in all communities for 
ail time. This does not mean that the educator must con- 
stantly scrap programs “in toto.” Certain fundamental con- 
cepts will remain; the idea, however, is to sift the useless 
or that which possesses minimum value out of the courses 
and units of study and replace with that possessing max- 
imum value. 

The search for materials, data, facts, and the like to be 
included in the program of studies should be a “community 
activity.” Professional leaders in education will provide the 


tAurmer, R. R. “‘Give Us Boys and Girls Who Can Write 
Good Letters!’ Exclaims the Business Executive.” The Balance 


Sheet, December, 1944, page 131. 
2Grizzel, Emit Duncan, “Education: Principles and Practices,” 


Macmillan Co., 1929, pp 165-166. 
(Turn to page 182) 








POSTURE EDUCATION 





NEW program of posiure education for the public 
A schools of Williamsport gives several indications of 
meeting a long recognized need, and at the same time of 
having a definite appeal to child-er. and teachers. The 
Lycoming County Crippled Children’s Society has made it 
financially possible this year for the Williamsport school 
district to employ a full-time physical education teacher 
with extensive graduate study in corrective body mechanics 
and physiotherapy, whose responsibility is the development 
of a program of preventive and remedial body mechanics 
in the fifteen schools of the Williamsport district. The 
Williamsport school district, and each teacher in it, provide 
the channel through which the children cam be reached. 
The posture improvement program is a development of the 
school health and physical education curriculum. 

A recent tabulation of the first 1100 children given body 
mechanics examinations shows 85% with poor general 
antero-posterior posture of varying degrees, with 33% of 
these showing marked defects. Over 50% of the group 
showed static foot weakness with 3% of the group already 
having painful foot symptoms. Lateral spinal curvatures 
were noted in 30% of the group with 5% showing marked 
structural deformity of the spine. As a rcult of these 
examinations 3% of the group are now receiving orthopedic 
care, and others will be receiving it as saon as parental 
cooperation can be obtained. 


Posture Manual Distributed 


Not only were the natural postures of these children seen 
to be poor, but their attempts at corscious improvement 
were in many cases unbalanced and grotesque, and in most 
other cases slightly or not at all improved. These findings 
lead to the conclusion that most children do not know that 
they have poor posture, nor do they have the skills neces- 
sary to make adequate improvement, when they attempt 
to do better. These facts therefore suggest the direction of 
the educational program, that of teaching the children a 
functional, neuromuscular, as opposed to verbal or academic, 
knowledge of good body mechanics. To be able to do this, 
each teacher must of course have an adequate concept of 
good body mechanics, together with the teaching methods 
for developing these coordinations. Toward this end, many 
teaching suggestions were incorporated into a fifty-page 
mimeographed manual, a copy of which was distributed to 
each teacher, who is responsible for the health and physical 
education teaching for her grade. At city-wide elementary 
teacher’s meetings, pupils from various grades demonstrated 
some of the materials in the manual. The materials selected 
for demonstration: were those particularly adaptable to the 
typical school situation, which in this community includes 
little or no playroom space or equipment, and oiled floor 
surfaces. These meetings were followed by demonstration 
lessons in the individual classes in each school. 


The ground work was thus laid for a twofold program 
in the schools. First an educational and preventive body 
mechanics program is being taught by the grade teachers 
in each grade. This program began with the second 
semester. Group methods of teaching everyday skills of 
good standing, walking, and sitting are stressed. Secondly, 
a remedial program is being conducted by the special 
physical education teacher. This program consists of small 
corrective activity groups meeting once a week in each 
school. These groups have been meeting since November. 


‘into this phase of the program. 
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From four to eight boys or girls in a group learn good 
posture skills, and perform short individually prescribed 
series of exercises suitable for home use. Parents of these 
children come to school to observe the activities and to 
learn how they can encourage the children to carry-over at 
home. When each child is thoroughly familiar with his 
series of exercises he takes a written list of them home as 
a reminder both to himself and his parents. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five children are now receiving this type of 
training. As soon as possible other children will be taken 
Small paper negative 
posture pictures of each child’s progress are kept. When 
a desirable degree of cooperation and improvement is 
achieved with any child, he is dropped from the weekly 
activity group, in the expectation that he now has the 
tools and the interest to continue to make improvement. 
He is checked at occasional intervals, and an additional 
child takes his place in the weekly school activity group. 

Children with defects of a more serious or orthopedic 
nature may at the discretion of the special physical educa- 
tion teacher be examined without cost to the parents in 
the. Lycoming County Crippled Children’s Society clinic. 
Forty children have already received this type of examina- 
tion in the clinics, which are held weekly at the Williams- 
port Hospital. If the orthopedist recommends corrective 
exercise or other treatment which can be carried out in 
small groups in the school, the special physical education 
teacher assumes the responsibility for arranging for that 
treatment. If specific orthopedic treatment is recommended 
progress is followed through the clinics and by school visits 
of the Crippled Children’s Society physiotherapist. 


Talks at PTA Meetings 

Parental interest and cooperation are further sought by the 
use of illustrated talks at the parent-teacher meetings. The 
importance of the first few years of the child’s life in set- 
ting the stage for body mechanics habits, good or bad, is 
stressed. Parents become acquainted with the school pro- 
gram and ways in which they can cooperate at home. Sim- 
ilar talks are given to other groups of local homemakers. 
Thus, the duties of the special physical education teacher 
include community contacts as well as supervision and 
teaching. She works through the local Crippled Children’s 
Society, the schools, and the Parent Teacher Associations 
to coordinate the medical, educational, and social approaches 
which all contribute to achievement of the desired im- 
provement. 

One of the most notable aspects of the new program has 
been the enthusiastic response of children to the small 
corrective group activities, especially those children in grades 
1-4. Many children at this age are surprisingly cooperative, 
and master new skills with great ease. It is at this receptive 
age that the groundwork should be laid. Most corrective 
emphases in the past have been placed at the college level, 
at an age when the individual is structurally less adaptable, 
and when his habits are more firmly established. Progress 
then is much more difficult, and discouraging results some- 
times lead to a negative attitude on the part of the in- 
dividual. Furthermore, a college program reaches only a 
small percentage of the school population. The most en- 
couraging and widespread results, and therefore the most 
enthusiasm for the program, will be achieved in the early 
formative years in the elementary schools, and even in the 

(Turn to page 178) 
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A Break with the Single Textbook 


ANY recent articles on the teaching of American his- 
M tory seem to have the Shakesperian attitude of “coming 
to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” This article differs from 
that theme. The New York Times survey on American his- 
tory made us conscious of the knowledge of history that our 
students possessed, and with the consciousness came a desire 
to change our technique of teaching history. This article 
describes that innovation—an innovation whose objectives, in 
addition to increase learning, were to take the course out of 
the one textbook category, to turn it into a reading course to 
create student interest, to reduce the monotony of repetitious 
recitations, and to encourage individuals to work to their 
capacities. 

When students comment and say, “When I was reading 
about the silver question in American history and learned of 
its seriousness, I didn’t stop until I read four other references 
about it,” and “I feel that by doing history this way I learn 
more and understand better American history. I like that 
because I thoroughly dislike being shoved into an opinion 
which really happens when you are limited to one textbook,” 
it is apparent that the program fulfills the objectives of taking 
the course out of the one textbook class, and at the same time 
creates a reading course that maintains interest. When one 
pupil can say that the subject does not require too much 
work, while another in the same class complains of too much 
work, we are sure that we are on the right track of getting 
students to work to their individual interests and capacities. 


In the various classes each student was given an outline 
book and one other book. The outline book was “Visualized 
American History” by Dorf, and the other books were taken 
from the old texts in the bookroom or duplicate copies in 
the school library. “The Story of Our Republic” by Free- 
man, “History of Our Country” by Muzzey, “America, Its 
History and People” by Faulkner and Kepner, “Growth of 
the American Republic” by Jernegan, Carlson, and Ross; and 
“The Record of America” by Adams and Vannest were the 
main books circulated. In each class at least five different 
collateral texts were in daily use. The outline book was basic 
and the very nature of its brevity necessitated additional read- 
ing to learn the details. Periodically, the collateral books 
were redistributed among the pupils so that all had read 
every book. 


Despite a 180-day term, the outline for study was made to 
cover 120 days of school work. The Pennsylvania Legislature 
made the teaching of American history and the Constitution 
compulsory, so the final 60 days were reserved for a study 
of the Constitution. That study was designed to serve also 
as a review of the historical facts that grew out of the Con- 
stitution. It provided an effective double-barreled weapon 
which was an end and a means of learning. 


A Typical Daily Assignment 

Every daily assignment contained the exact pages in the 
outline book and the corresponding pages in the collateral 
texts. In addition to the pages, a list of questions based on 
the outline book and a list of discussion topics were given to 
the students. The discussion topics could be organized only 
by a careful checking of one or more collateral books. A 
typical daily assignment reads: 


Objective: To study the organization of the new American 
government. Dorf: pages 37-39; Jernegan, Carlson, and 
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Ross: 191-199; 201-202: Muzzey: 184-194; Faulkner and 
Kepner: 163-188; Adams and Vannest: 153-163. 


Discussion Topics 


1. Problems confronting the new republic and president 

2. Hamilton’s financial policy 

3. Objections to Hamilton 

4. The rise of political parties 

In addition to the regular assignments for each topic pe- 

riod, each pupil received a mimeographed bibliography for 
further reading. The references were divided on the basis of 
lessons to be covered in the current topic and were specific 
as to chapters and pages. Instructions headed each bibliog- 
raphy and stated that the pupils should read as widely-as time 
and interest permitted. At least one reference in each phase 
was to be read, and on Fridays each pupil submitted a written 
digest or outline of the readings for the week. Pupils were 
advised to consult the librarian for other references when the 
designated ones were in use. 


The weekly reports of the classes illustrated that from 80 
to 100 per cent of each class submitted digests of their read- 
ings. Each reading was headed by a notation citing the 
author’s name, the title of the book, the pages, and the sub- 
ject read. The number of readings reported varied from a 
minimum one to a maximum six per pupil. An index of the 
participation in the program can be made from the figures 
taken from the files of the librarian, who records daily the 
number of students of each teacher who visit the library for 
a period. This tabulation revealed the totals for the following 
weeks: November 3, 1944, 101 students; November 10, 81; 
November 17, 75. Altogether there were only 73 pupils in 
the classes, so it’s obvious that many students were not only 
reading their texts, but using the library more than one period 
a week. 


One good student in an eight-week period had read and 
reported 29 different references totaling 793 pages, while 
another in the same period reported 31 totaling 253 pages. A 
poor student reported six and 259 pages, the page total upped 
by the reading of an historical novel. I have already men- 
tioned that some did not read at all. Of those who did the 
extremes are illustrated above. 

The number of departures from the suggested readings pro- 
vides evidence of application. On the subject of “Slavery,” the 
students added 31 references to the ones given to them. Each 
departure is a separate notation and in no way reflects the 
number of times each was read by several students, The 
tendency to bring in the time worn excuses, “the book was 
out or in use” was overcome by the suggestion to use other 
sources, and the pupils adopted the suggestion. This fact 
could be classified as interest, or obedience, or resourceful- 
ness, or a desire to get a grade. Whatever the classification, 
the survey shows that the reading was done. 


Student Reactions 


Several student reactions have already been expressed. 
These reactions were taken from papers written by the stu- 
dents in response to a request to state their opinions on the 
idea of learning American history by reading. The students 
were instructed not to sign the papers. From the papers the 
following figures were obtained: 41 liked the course and five 
did not like it; 19 liked it with reservations while two dis- 
liked it with reservations. Since the reactions were sponta- 
neous and not in reply to questions, the totals are either 


(Turn to page 180) 








EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 


It Is Our Responsibility 


PPROXIMATELY 60,000 men and women are en- 

gaged in the profession of teaching in Pennsylvania. 
It is inconceivable that such a number of human beings 
could be without fault or could be equally successful in their 
chosen profession. At the same time I am confident that 
this group of teachers represents a quality of personal 
characteristics, home training, general and professional edu- 
cation that can neither be equalled nor surpassed by any 
other group of 60,000 people selected either objectively or 
at random. 

The very nature of their work places teachers in a posi- 
tion to attract the spotlight of attention to any shortcomings 
they may have. Petty, trivial, and inconsequential criti- 
cisms of a most annoying kind are frequently directed to the 
teacher for no better reason than that she is the teacher. 
Finding fault with the teacher is usually on such a plane 
as to make it quite difficult to distinguish between personal 
grievances and professional work. As long as we have the 
close relationships which exist between teachers and pupils, 
pupils and their parents, parents and teachers, teachers and 
the public it is inevitable that teachers will be the targets 
of a certain amount of unfair and often malicious criticism 
against which they deserve and must have protection. The 
protection which comes from the great majority of clear 
thinking citizens who know and appreciate the work and 
worth of the teacher is a most valuable moral support but 
is inadequate when the professional security of the teacher 
is threatened. For the good teacher who may be subjected 
to the whims of unjust critics only the protection afforded 
by tenure is sufficient. 

But along with the unjustified and prejudiced criticism 
which is often aimed at teachers who are doing good pro- 
fessional work we must realize and admit that there are 
teachers who deserve criticism because of inefficient profes- 
sional work. Not all teachers are successful teachers. The 
percentage of unsatisfactory teachers is very low indeed but 
there are always some who do not maintain desired standards 
of efficiency. In protecting those who merit it, we must not 
create and perpetuate a system which prevents elimination 
from the classroom of those who are not performing their 
duties as teachers to a satisfactory degree as evidenced by 
the results of their work. 

If we are to have the best results from tenure for the 
profession and for the instruction of our children, we can- 
not permit tenure to become an impenetrable armour for 
the undeserving, the inefficient, and the unsuccessful teacher. 

It is our responsibility to see to it that the ranks of 
teaching are kept free from those who do not give a full 
measure of professional service to the boys and girls whom 
they teach. Certainly the legal responsibility of employing 
satisfactory teachers is that of the school board and it is 
also the legal responsibility of the school board to eliminate 
teachers who prove to be unworthy of retention in service. 
However, there are many things that teachers individually 
and in organizations can and should do to maintain high 
standards of professional service. Among the contributions 
we can make to meet our responsibility for our own pro- 
fession are these: 

Encourage able and potentially well qualified high school 
students to prepare for teaching 

Create sentiment and support for the application of 
high standards in the initial selection of teachers 

Take the lead in applying the principles of the code 
of ethics of the teaching profession in our everyday work 

Assist supervisory officials in organizing in-service train- 
ing programs and help develop favorable attitudes toward 
such programs 


Give as much help as possible to the new teacher and 
the beginning teacher 

Take advantage of the opportunity to advance on the 
salary schedule by continuing graduate work for higher 
degrees 

Develop better means of evaluating the results of teach. 

ing and apply them objectively. While insisting upon a 
fair hearing for the teacher who has been recommended 
for dismissal, be equally fair to school officials who are 
attempting to perform their duties. Teachers are not 
always right and school officials are not always wrong; 
nor, are school officials always right and teachers always 
wrong. ‘The teaching profession suffers and children 
suffer when unqualified teachers remain in service only 
through sentiment or emotional consideration. Teachers 
should be ready to give support to school officials who 
through fair and legitimate action take steps to eliminate 
incompetent teachers from the classroom. 

We frequently hear and use the expression “put our 
house in order.” It is our responsibility as a profession to 
do our part as individuals in putting and keeping our edu- 
cational house in the best of order. Unless we do this we 
run grave risks of losing much of the gains that have been 
made for education. 

—C. Herman Grose, President, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 





School Directors and 
Secretaries Convention 


HE 50th Annual Convention of the State School Direc- 

tors Association will be held in the Forum of the Edu- 
cation Building, Harrisburg, Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 6 and 7, 1946. The convention will again be 
combined in part with the convention of School Board 
Secretaries. 

The Secretaries will open their Convention at 9:15 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, February 6, and the Directors will 
join with them at 2:15 o’clock in the afternoon when both 
groups will listen to an address by Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The subject of Doctor 
Haas’ talk will be “The Changing Educational Pattern.” 
Joint sectional meetings will follow his address and in the 
evening the group will be entertained by the Manheim 
Township a cappella choir and addressed by Governor 
Edward Martin and Mayor Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Baltimore. 

On Thursday morning, February 7, the Directors will 
convene at 9:15 o’clock and listen to addresses by C. Howard 
Witmer, M.D., president of the Association; Isaac Miles 
Wright, past president of the Association; A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of the Philadelphia schools, whose subject 
will be “Education and the People’s Peace”; and Mrs. Chu 
Shih-ming, whose topic will be “Interrelations Between 
China and the United States.” 

On Thursday afternoon the convention will convene at 
1:15 o’clock and the group will be addressed by Charles E. 
Lyght, M.D., director of health education, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, whose subject will be “The Schools’ 
Contribution to Community Health” and Mrs. Paul Whitney, 
Educator-Counselor-Lecturer, whose topic will be “Strength- 
ening America.” 

Following these two addresses M. B. Reap, Manager of 
the Veterans Bureau, will discuss the responsibility of the 
schools in the education and rehabilitation of veterans. 

The Convention will close with a business session and 


election of officers. 
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LOCAL BRANCH 
LEADERS’ CONFERENCES 


R. C. WEBSTER 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Field Service, PSEA 


HE series of 33 PSEA Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 

announced in the September issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JournaL began September 12 and was concluded 
on November 15. One thousand six hundred sixty-seven 
officers and members interested in the program of profes- 
sional associations—local, state, and national—participated 
in these meetings. Convention District presidents issued the 
invitations and acted as general chairmen for the meetings 
in the nine Convention Districts. Chairmen on local ar- 
rangements served as hosts and cooperated in arranging for 
the dinner meetings, attended to the numerous details :in- 
volved, and presided at the dinner meetings. 

The first session of the three-part conference began at 
four o’clock and was devoted to the program of the internal 
organization of the Local Branches. It was directed toward 
the improvement of their structure, their facilities for service, 
and their general efficiency as functioning organizations. 
The new Handbook for PSEA Local Branches was intro- 
duced and reviewed, as was the new NEA Handbook. 
Attention was also called to the new FTA Handbook, a re- 
cent PSEA publication. Members of the PSEA Committee 
on Local Branches contributed greatly to the success of this 
part of the program by their participation at the conferences 
in their respective Convention Districts. Other PSEA 
State-wide committees which contributed by the individual 
participation of théir membership were the Executive Coun- 
cil, the Committees on Teacher Welfare, Retirement Prob- 
lems, Professional Activities for Faculties and Students in 
Teacher Education Institutions, and Legislation. 

A dinner featured the second part of each conference at 
six o'clock at which the PSEA was host to five representa- 
tives of each of its 288 Local Branches. These included the 
president, the vice president or “heir apparent,” secretary, 
and a classroom teacher member who was not an officer, 
together with the district or county superintendent or col- 
lege president. The officers and faculty sponsor of each 
newly-organized FTA Chapter in teacher-education institu- 
tions were likewise invited as guests of the Association. An 
NEA Headquarters Staff representative was the featured 
speaker at each of the dinner meetings. In this connection 
the PSEA is especially indebted to the following for their 


services: 


R. B. Marston, Director, Legislative and Federal Relations 
Boyd Comstock, Special Assistant to Mr. Marston 

Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Director, Publications 

Belmont Farley, Director, Public Relations 

S. D. Shankland, Secretary, School Administrators 


Donald DuShane, Secretary, National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education 


Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary, Department of Class- 
room Teachers 
T. D. Martin, Director of Membership 


A PSEA Executive Council member representing the 
Convention District presided over the final session at eight 
o'clock. The three-part program began with a “Parade of 
Local Branches” where each Local Branch president intro- 
duced the Local Branch membership in attendance and 
presented a brief resume of the activities for the year. This 
was followed by a panel discussion. One topic from each 
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of three groups was chosen by the audience. The topic 


groups from which selections were made were: 


I. The Local Branch as a Functioning Organization 

1. What five criteria would you select as the best meas- 
ures of an effective Local Branch? 
What balance should be maintained between the so- 
called professional activities of the Local Branch and 
the so-called teacher welfare activities? 


bo 


3. Would the public welcome more leadership and gen- 
eral participation in civic affaits on the part of teach- 
ers and their Local Branches? 

4. To what extent can Local Branches promote public 

relations programs locally? 

How can Local Branches join in the “back-to-school” 

drive? 


Vi 


II. [he Membership and Its Activities 


6. What do members expect of their professional organ- 
izations? 


7. What shall we do about teachers who persist in 
“taking a free ride”? 

8. How can we stimulate more teacher interest and 
participation in professional organizations? 

9. Should our Local Branches induct beginning teachers 
into the profession? 

10. What have other professions done to eliminate those 
guilty of non-professional conduct, of rendering un- 
satisfactory service to society? 

What responsibilities does the teaching profession 
have along these lines? 


III. Legislation 


11. How should teachers of Pennsylvania evaluate the 
results of the 1945 legislation? 


12. What will communities expect of better paid teachers? 
13. Shall we make sick leave a must in 1947? 


14. What are some other issues for promotion by the 
PSEA in the 1947 session of the General Assembly? 


15. When comparing our status with that of other pro- 
fessions, should consideration be given to the fact 
that we are public employes serving in the public 
schools and that the public pays the bill? 


The panel chairman was chosen by prearrangement, but 
the panel membership was drafted from the audience. The 
spontaneous and unrehearsed discussion contributed greatly 
to the success of the conferences. The third and concluding 
featuré of the evening program consisted of a showing of 
the sound film, “Pop Rings the Bell.” 


The conferences throughout were marked by a keen inter- 
est and active participation by those present. The over-all 
attendance of 1,667 this fall compares with an attendance 
of 1,433 in 1944. Of the 288 PSEA Local Branches, repre- 
sentatives of 246 were in attendance. Of the 42 which were 
not represented, 29 were public school Local Branches and 
13 were the Local Branches of colleges, universities, and 
special schools. Each non-participating Local Branch has 
been sent materials distributed at the conference and further 
contacts will be made with them. 


While it is immediately difficult to evaluate the conferences 
in terms of specific outcomes, the favorable comments indi- 
cate that the over-all program—local, state, and national— 
has been greatly enhanced as a result of them. 

The conferences were held on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Local Branches and with the approval 
of the Executive Council. 
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Slippery Rock STC President 


Dale W. Houk, assistant super- 
intendent of Allegheny County 
schools, has been elected to the 
presidency of the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock. He will 
move there about the middle of 
January. 


Doctor Houk is a graduate of 
_ Freeport High School and of the 
Normal School at Slippery Rock. 
He attended Washington and 
Jefferson College one year, then 
finished his work for his A.B. de- 
gree at Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri. He earned his M.A. 





Date V’. Houx 


degree at the University of Pittsburgh in 1933 and his D.Ed. 


degree there in 1939. His major was in supervision, , his 
minor, administration. 

His experience includes teaching in a one-room school, in 
eighth grade, in high school, serving as principal in a 
junior-senior high school, and as supervising principal in 
California and Forest Hills schools. He has been assistant 
superintendent of Allegheny County schools since 1940. 





Northeastern Convention District 


HE Northeastern Convention District held its annual 
j yeni in Bloomsburg on November 30. Speakers at 
the general sessions were C. Herman Grose, President, 
PSEA, Erie; Stanley High, newspaper correspondent; and 
Richard Kennan of the staff of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


Officers 
President Robert Wilson, Waymart, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting when the following officers were elected: 
President, Thomas L. Hinkle, Hazleton 
Secretary, Esther J. Saxe, Trucksville 
Representative to PSEA Executive Council, Richard J. Car- 
roll, Taylor 





Regional Conference, AASA 
New York City, March 4-7 


flyers regional conference of the American Association - of 
School Administrators to be held in this section of the 
United States will be in New York City on March 4-7. “The 
Unfinished Task” will be the central theme of all the con- 
ferences. As soon as programs are complete, they will be 
published in The School Administrator. 

Discussion groups will again be a part of the program. 
It is planned to organize about a dozen such groups under 
the leadership of local school administrators. Among the 
topics thus far submitted are Veterans Education, School 
Building Programs, What the Schools Should Teach, Health 
and Physical Fitness, Lay Leadership, Personnel Problems, 
Education for World Security, Adult Education, and Sup- 
port for Better Schools. 

Limitations of housing facilities and meeting place ca- 
pacities make it necessary to confine invitations this year 
to those who hold 1946 membership cards of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Headquarters for the Pennsylvania delegation will be at 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


January, 1946 


Northeastern District President 


Thomas L. Hinkle,  superin- 
tendent of schools of Hazleton, 
was elected president of the North- 
eastern Convention District at the 
annual meeting held in Blooms. 
burg in November. 


Superintendent Hinkle attended 
elementary schools in Hazle Town- 
ship and graduated from the Hazle 
Township High School. In 1922 
he graduated from State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg. In 1933 the 
Ph.B. degree was granted him at 
Muhlenberg College and in 1938 
his Master of Science in Education 
degree was conferred at Bucknell University. In addition 
to this educational work, he has taken education courses 
at the following schools: Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pennsylvania State College, University of Pennsylvania, and 
New York University. . 

Upon graduation from- Bloomsburg, Superintendent 
Hinkle began his teaching career in the Hazle Township 
schools as an elementary principal. In 1927 he was elected 
as a principal in the Hazleton schools and served as prin- 
cipal of the following schools, prior to his election as super- 
intendent in 1939: Alter Street, High School Grades, Walnut 
Street, Arthur Street, Harman Grades, Vine Street, and 
Grant Street. 

As superintendent, in 1940, Mr. Hinkle was: instrumental 
in activating the Hazleton Teachers’ Association so that it 
became one of the most active local groups in the State. 
He served as its president for several years during which 
time the teachers promoted many profitable enterprises. 








Tuomas L. HINKLE 





Supervision and Curriculum 
Department Meeting 


HE Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 

velopment, NEA, will hold its annual spring meeting 
at the Statler Hotel in St. Louis, March 21-23, 1946. Group 
discussions, general sessions, working committee meetings, 
and informal get-togethers are planned. Meetings will 
center around problems of providing better schools for 
children and youth of our modern world. All educators 
interested in instructional improvement in to-day’s schools 
are invited to attend. 





Dr. Ewan Welcomed 


HE Lansdowne Teachers’ Association, on January 2, 

gave a tea in the Library of the High School to welcome 
S. N. Ewan on his return to active school work. In June, 
1942, Dr. Ewan, a naval reserve officer, was called into ac- 
tive duty and was located in the Philadelphia Office of Naval 
Procurement where he attained the rank of Commander. 
Since his release in November, he and Mrs. Ewan have been 
travelling in the South, Southwest, and Mexico. 

On October 25, the Association gave a dinner in honor 
of Carmon Ross, who for the last four years has been acting 
superintendent of schools in Lansdowne and is now man- 
aging director with the Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Philadelphia. Martha Hartman president of 
the Teachers’ Association, presented Dr. Ross with a beauti- 
ful oil painting by the famous Pennsylvania Artist, Walter 
Emerson Baum. 
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Education Week Observances 


The schools of Pennsylvania joined enthusiastically in the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of American Ed- 
ucation Week, November 11-17. From reports received, the 
following digests show the variety of the programs de- 
veloped by the schools of the State. 


Butler 


The Butler district invited visitors to its schools during 
American Education Week. Parents of children in ele- 
mentary buildings were asked to visit schools according to 
a scheduled plan, while parents of high school pupils visited 
at their convenience. 

As one of the events of the week the Butler Branch of 
the PSEA arranged a banquet for November 14. The 
programs were in the form of old-fashioned slates and the 
favors were schoolhouses. These and the floating candles 
which were used as centerpieces were made in the school. 

William T. Bean, principal of the Senior High School, 
gave the invocation, and musical selections were rendered 
by Irma Jean Kramer and Winifred Sullivan. The speaker 
of the evening was Clarence E. Williamson of Pittsburgh 
Seminary whose topic was “Ghosts.” Anna E. Campbell 
is president of the Local Branch and Lucille Critchlow 
was program chairman. 

The Butler Eagle of November 13 carried a fine article 
on the history of Education Week and on what “remains 
to be done” to make our educational program entirely ade- 
quate. 


Greenville 


The Greenville Business Men’s Association placed a large 
advertisement in the Argus-Record entitled “Good Schools 
mean Good Business.” The attractive display ad ends with 
this paragraph: 

“Our schools have given us a special invitation to visit 
them during American Education Week, November 11-17. 
Let’s do it.” 


Penn Township 


The Penn Township, Allegheny County, teachers organ- 
ized an interesting program for observance of Education 
Week. The program, entitled, “Know Your School,” was 
presented in the high school auditorium on November 13 
to over 700 citizens, teachers, and students. Talks on spe- 
cial opportunities offered to youngsters in the township 
were given by teachers as follows: Psychology and Read- 
ing, Eleanore A. Hunter; The Hub of the School—The 
Library, Jane Cort; The Place of Special Education in Penn 
Township Schools, Elizabeth F. Hoffman; What Is Indus- 
trial Arts?, James D. Wolfe; Home Economics Program, 
Dorothy Hunter; Elementary School Music, Kathryn 
Heupel; Health and Physical Fitness Program, Elizabeth 
Klinar Renschigai. 

These talks were followed by several musical numbers 
and an address, “War, Peace, and Education,” by A. Allan 
Bates, manager of chemical and metallurgical research at 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Elizabeth F. Glass was 
chairman of the committee which planned the program. 


Plymouth’ 


The schools of Plymouth observed Education Week by 
putting advertisements in the local newspapers and by in- 
viting the parents to visit the schools. A special assembly 
was addressed by Superintendent Henry S. Jones on the 
topic, “History of Education in Pennsylvania.” 


Reading 


_ During Education Week 6,046 citizens visited the schools 
in Reading. Two thousand one hundred eighty-eight people 
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Western District President 


Meyers B. Horner, superintend- 
ent of the schools of Washington, 
was elected president of the West- 
ern Convention District at the 
meeting of its House of Delegates 
on November 3. Doctor Horner 
is a graduate of Juniata College, 
A.B., and of the University of 
Pittsburgh with the master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy degrees. 
Washington and Jefferson College 
conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of science on him. 

His public school teaching con- 
sists of one year in an ungraded 
country school, two years as a teacher in Meyersdale High 
School, six years as principal of Washington High School, 
and since 1930 superintendent of the schools of Washington. 
In 1929 Doctor Horner served as a member of the PSEA 
Executive Council. 


Meyers B. Horner 





were attracted by exhibits in the Museum and Art Gallery, 
and 1,000 patrons went to the high school. The other 
schools of the system had their share of the visitors. 

In making his report on attendance to the principals and 
teachers, Thomas H. Ford, superintendent of schools, said: 
“The interest of our people generally in the schools is in- 
dicated in the splendid response to our invitation.” 


Tamaqua 


The highlights of Tamaqua’s second observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week were a public forum on education on 


- November 13; Open House in all schools on November 14; 


and the Tamaqua High School Alumni’ Association ban- 
quet on November 15. 

The forum was sponsored by a Coordinating Committee 
made up of the presidents and appointed representatives of 
the four Parent-Teacher Associations and four members of 
the Local Branch of the PSEA. The topic was “Our Chang- 
ing Schools”: the three speakers were Rev. William F. 
Savidge, pastor of Salem Evangelical Church, who discussed 
“The Schools of the Past”; R. B. Stapleton, principal of 
the Senior High School, whose subject was “Schools of 
Today”; and State Senator Paul L. Wagner, who predicted 
improvement along certain stated lines in the “Schools of 
the Future.” Senator Wagner conducted a period of ques- 
tions and answers and general discussion during which the 
audience gave evidence of intelligent, perceptive interest in 
education. 

Through the cooperation of Superintendent F. G. Horner 
more than 2,000 invitations were obtained from the NEA 
and sent home to all parents inviting them to visit the 
schools on November 14. There was a gratifying increase 
in the number of visitors over that of last year, when no 
special day was designated but parents were invited gen- 
erally to visit the schools at any time during American 
Education Week. Visits this year were of course not lim- 
ited to one day, and the two days succeeding Open House 
saw a number of visitors in several schools. 

At the Alumni banquet both Senator Wagner, who 
served as toastmaster, and Gordon K. Pfeil, president of the 
Alumni Association and a member of the school board, 
brought educational matters forcefully to the attention of the 
large audience. Senator Wagner called attention to certain 
local school needs and urged the public to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the schools. Mr. Pfeil urged the 
fullest cooperation among the Alumni Association, the 
PTA’s, the Teachers Association, and the Civic and Service 
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Clubs in encouraging, promoting, and aiding the develop- 
ment of the educational facilities of the community. The 
Tamaqua Rotary Club were guests at this dinner. 

The rapid development of this observance in only two 
years shows the value of long-range planning. When in 
the fall of 1944 the TTA Public Relations Committee, 
headed by A. C. Stine, planned the first observance, they 
thought in terms of the future. The 1945 committee, with 
Roden Welker as chairman, built on the foundations al- 
ready laid and greatly expanded the scope of the plan. The 
Parent-Teacher Coordinating Committee began as early as 
last spring to lay plans for the public meeting to be held 
during this week. In 1944 American Education Week, 
locally, had one sponsor: the TTA. This year in addition 
to assistance from the organizations mentioned, continued, 
expanded cooperation on the part of the clergy, the publish- 
ers of the local newspaper, and the general public were 
noted. 


Towamencin Township, Kulpsville 

The Towamencin Township school of Kulpsville ob- 
served Education Week on November 15 with a series of 
demonstration. classes, an assembly program, and a moving 
picture. The demonstration classes were in arithmetic, 
grade 5; social studies, grade 6; mathematics, grade 7; home 
economics and shop, grade 8; general science, grade 9; and 
language, grade 10. 

The assembly program consisted of a number of musical 
selections and a safety playlet. The movie was “Meat and 
Romance.” Refreshments were sold in the school lunch 
room. J. Henry Specht, supervising principal, reports that a 
large crowd attended the evening’s program. 


Waverly 

The Waverly schools had a full-week’s program for Edu- 
cation Week. On Monday, Armistice Day, parents were 
invited to an assembly program. ‘Tuesday there was a 
basketball game with Harford High School. 

Wednesday evening a program of music. and plays was 
presented in the Community House. Besides musical selec- 
tions there was a playlet, “Rehearsal” by grades 4, 5, 6, and 
a play, “We Hold These Truths” by the junior-senior 
high school. 

Thursday was Parent-Teacher Conference Day. There 
was no school in the afternoon and parents and teachers 
conferred. According to L. H. Snader, supervising prin- 
cipal, the nucleus of the discussion at the conferences was 
the child, with both parent and teacher striving sincerely to 
overcome certain difficulties and help the child grow. 

On Friday there was a spelling bee. The G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company awarded three medals. 


A National Prayer 


CHARLES GorDON AMES 





O God of purity and peace, God of light and freedom, 
God of comfort and joy, we thank thee for our country, 
this great land of hope, whose wide doors thou hast opened 
to so many millions that struggle with hardship and with 
hunger in the crowded Old World. 

We give thanks to the power that has made and pre- 
served us a nation, that has carried our ship of state through 
storm and darkness and has given us a place of honor and 
power that we might bear aloft the standard of impartial 
liberty and impartial law. 

May our altars and our schools ever stand as pillars of 
welfare; may the broad land be filled with homes of in- 
telligent and contented industry, that through the long gen- 
erations our land may be a happy land and our country a 
power of good will among the nations. Amen. 


January, 1946 





EpitH J. WREDE WatrTeR W. Hazen 


Sullivan County Teachers Retire 


DITH JESSIE WREDE of Laporte and Walter Whitacre 
Hazen of Sonestown have retired from teaching after 
long years of service in the Sullivan County schools. 

Miss Wrede, who was a native of Laporte and attended 
elementary school there, graduated from the State Normal 
School at Millersville in 1901. Following her graduation 
she was employed as a primary teacher in Laporte and 
taught there for a period of 41 years. At a testimonial 
dinner given by the citizens of Laporte Miss Wrede was 
given a wrist watch as a token of the esteem in which she 
is held'by the entire community. 

Mr. Hazen was born at Sonestown and has resided there 
ever since. He prepared for teaching at the Dushore Normal 
School and at Pennsylvania State College. He taught sev- 
eral years in schools in the county, eleven years at Eagles 
Mere, and then returned to the Sonestown school. He re- 
tired in June, 1945, after 39 years of continuous service, 
outstanding in many respects, one in particular being his 
dependable attendance. 





Central-Western Convention District 


HE House of Delegates of the Central-Western Con- 

vention District met in Indiana on November 17 to 
elect officers and delegates to the 1946 NEA Convention. 
Officers 

President, John Gerhardt, Johnstown 

First Vice President, Ralph Hoover, Jefferson County 

Representative to PSEA Executive Council, John Gerhardt, 

Johnstown 





Posture Education 
(From page 172) 


pre-school years. And the benefits both in terms of personal 
health and personal satisfaction should be available to all 
our children. Dorothy LaSalle, a well known physical edu- 
cator, said recently, “The elementary school program on 
which all else should be based is a shameful spot in the 
whole picture. We are not accomplishing our objectives 
at the elementary school level.”4 The Williamsport School 
District posture program hopes to show that in-service 


training of grade teachers and direct teaching of small - 


groups of children, under the supervision of a qualified 
special corrective teacher, can provide the enthusiasm and 
the tools for a program which will help to raise this shame- 
ful level of elementary school physical education until it 
does meet a long recognized objective of sound develop- 
ment of the body as a most essential medium of expression. 


1LaSalle, Dorothy. ‘Fitness Today on the Home Front.” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education. Vol. 15, No. 10. (Dec. 1944) p. 586. 
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1946 Scholastic 
Music Awards 
Open to Young Composers 

HE future composers of American 

music will have the opportunity of 
winning early national recognition in 
the eighth annual Scholastic Creative 
Music Award competition. Details of 
the 1946 competition are announced by 
Scholastic Magazines, which sponsors 
the Awards in association with the 
Music Education National Conference, 
national organization of music teachers. 

Eighteen awards in six classifications 
give wide scope to high school boys | 
and girls. First ($35); second ($20); 























third ($10) prizes; and three honorable 
tacre mention ($5 each); will be given for 
after the following: 

1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 
nded original accompaniment 
rmal 2. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic 
ation movement 
and 3. Composition for solo instrument 
onial (any instrument) with piano accom- 
was paniment 
1 she 4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 

mixed voices with piano accompani- 

there ment 
rmal 5. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
sev- mixed voices without piano accom- 
agles paniment 
e re- 6. Composition for not more than six 
vice, instruments 
; his Prizes for classifications Number 3 


and 6 are offered by the C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., manufacturers of band _instru- 
ments, Elkhart, Ind. 

ict Final date for receipt of manuscripts 
is March 24, 1946. Students enrolled 
in grades 7 through 12 in public, pri- 
vate, or parochial schools are eligible. 
Nationally known musicians and music 
educators serve as judges. 

Outstanding compositions will be pre- 
sented over radio networks and pub- 
ardt, lished in national magazines. 

For copies of the Scholastic Creative INSURED BY EDUCATORS 
Music Awards bulletin giving detailed 


inf tion, write to Scholastic Awards, : : . : : 
70 ‘East 42nd St, Abo York 17, N.Y. are rapidly increasing in number. More than 110 


a 





Con- 
7 to 


. i ive evidence of the popularity of this 
mae Veterans Education in four Sansen DOPOAEY 
> all Conference protection. 
edu- Williamsport, January 18-19, 1946 R ; ‘ 
) on HE ao oe ie ea Generous benefits (including vacations), extra bene- 
bee Association and the Williamsport fits for hospital or nursing service, and exceptionally 
= Technical Institute are sponsoring a bh; eth 
hool meeting of educators, businessmen, and low cost make an Educators plan worth investigation 
j ce i ; . + . . . . 
roall pcan ay ba a pars ...and adoption! We invite your inquiries. 
ified 


schools. The conference begins at 


and 6:00 p. m. on Friday, January 18, with yA , dacatoe- 
mee a dinner meeting and continues until 


il it Saturday afternoon. The main topics 








elop- for discussion deal with vocational train- A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
ea. ing for veterans, costs and revenue for Lancaster, Pa. 
urnal veterans programs, and the legal con- 

. 586. 


siderations involved. 
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Secondary School Principals 


HE Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals met in Harrisburg, 
October 29 and 30. The speakers at the conference were: 
Edwin W. Cruttenden, chief of secondary education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Arthur Graeff, Overbrook 
High School, Philadelphia; Edmund Wicht, executive sec- 
retary, PIAA, Harrisburg; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Sec- 
retary, PSEA; Arnold Look, president, Ellis College, New- 
town Square; Karl Agan, principal, Chester High School; 
G. Franklin Stover, director of secondary education evalua- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction; Henry W. A. Han- 
son, president, Gettysburg College; and Frank G. Davis, 
Bucknell University, discussion leader. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 


President, John D. Anderson, Principal, Senior High School, 
Butler 

Vice President, E. A. Glatfelter, Principal, Senior High School, 
York 

Secretary-Treasurer, James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Senior 
High School, Upper Darby 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Oliver S. Heckman, Adviser, 
Secondary Education, Department of Public Instruction 


Resolutions 

1. Requested the State Council of Education to amend 
the certification requirements so that all principals elected 
as secondary school principals shall hold a secondary school 
principal’s certificate subsequent to September 1, 1947 

2. Asked the Department of Public Instruction to ap 
point a committee to set up standards for the approval of 
schools for veterans training 

3. Expressed thanks to the PSEA for its grant of $1000 
to underwrite the expenses for the summer conferences and 
expressed thanks to colleges and universities for serving as 
host to these conferences 

4. Requested the National Association to allocate to the 
Pennsylvania Branch the sum of $1 from the dues of each 
Pennsylvania Secondary School Principal who joins through 
the National Association as well as from those who join 
through the Pennsylvania Branch 

5. Expressed appreciation for the leadership of the presi- 
dent during the past year. 


Executive Council 
No. [IX—November 24, 1945 


HE Executive Council held its ninth meeting at PSEA 

Headquarters, Harrisburg, on November 24 with Presi- 
dent C. Herman Grose, Erie, in the chair. The Council 
considered the following business: 
1. Report of the President 

a. Field Activities 

- b. Conference on Tenure 

The President reported that, on invitation of the School 
Commission, the Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
the Executive Secretary, and he had attended on November 
15 a conference in connection with the study of the effects of 
the present Tenure Act upon the operating efficiency of the 
public schools. The conference considered a list of sug- 
gested amendments to the tenure act. 
Report of the Executive Secretary 
The State Convention 
Convention District Meetings 
Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 
Federal Aid 
Report of Subcommittee on Regulations for Convention 
Districts 


NDR ws 
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Among the recommendations of the committee was the 
following: With the approval of the district executive com- 
mittee, ten per cent of the district allotment or $100, which- 
ever is less, may be expended by the district president in 
implementing the PSEA program as outlined by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

8. Local Branch Committee Appointments 

The President presented and the Council approved the 
following for two-year terms beginning December 1, 1945: 

Guy N. Harriger, Armstrong County, Kittanning, CAair- 

man 

V. A. Champa, Bradford 

Robert A. Rosenkrance, Nicholson, Wyoming County 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





A Break with the Single Textbook 
(From page 173) 


direct statements or interpretations. The two items, “like and 
dislike the course with reservations” are best explained by 
the statements: “I like to read, but I don’t have time to do 
all I like” is symbolic of the former; while, “I don’t like the 
idea of several books although I haven’t tried doing them” 
represents the latter. 


There were criticisms of the course too. Twenty-two stu- 
dents stated that the course involved more work than their 
time would permit. One statement ‘sums up the case for all, 
“My schedule doesn’t give me very much time to spend in 
the library since I have one study three days a week and two 
studies the other two days.” Several definitely resented the 
course and wrote, “Personally I don’t care about the dif- 
ferences of opinion because as far as history goes for me, facts 
are facts and there aren’t many differences anyway,” and “If 
we had but one book and concentrated on just it alone, I feel 
that I would be able to understand the different phases of 
history better.” ; 

After programming and conducting the course there are 
several observations the writer can make. First, the course 
could be taught from a more detailed outline book to benefit 
those who do not have the time to read, those who don’t like 
to read and actually don’t read. No harm would be done to 
those who like to read or can be stimulated to read. Second, 
120 days are not enough to do the course most effectively. 
There is something almost pathetic about students being in- 
terested in reading and ready to comment in class, only to be 
denied their chance by the lack of time. Even 180 days might 
not suffice, but 120 days is worse. Third, the course means 
a lot of work for the teacher. The preparation of bibliog- 
raphies, the preparation of assignments and gaining informa- 
tion from multiple books, the keeping of a file card system 
to record the reading efforts of each pupil, the reading of the 
submitted reports, the framing of discussion topics that will 
invoke uniform and detailed reading are some of the activities 
of a teacher outside of the recitation period. 

However, the evaluation has a bright side. Hearing and 
seeing students react to a class discussion with enthusiasm 
were stimulating experiences to one who had been used to 
teaching from one book. Realizing that this procedure 
allowed for and actually measured individual differences in 
interest, as well as ability was a reward for personal effort. 
Some facts may have been lost by the wayside, but this 
teacher feels that something more lasting may have been ac- 
complished—the creation of interest in reading and the stu- 
dent’s gaining the knowledge that history is not a stereotyped 
subject, but a romance that can be pursued at any time, even 
independent of the classroom. 
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Geography Institute 
GEOGRAPHY institute will be 
held at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, on Saturday, 
April 27, 1946. The purpose of this 
meeting is to promote a greater interest 
in geography, to display some essential 
geography materials, to present leaders 
in geography thought and teaching, and 
to afford the opportunity to meet others 
working in this field whereby valuable 
ideas can be exchanged. 
A tentative schedule follows: 


Open at 10:30 a. m. in Gymnasium 
1. Talks on maps and map uses 
2. Display of maps 
3. Display of books 

Lunch at 12:00 noon in the Col- 

lege Dining Room 

General Session at 1:00 p. m. in 

the Auditorium 

Main Speaker—1:30 p. m. 

Tea—2:30-3:00 p. m. in the Gym- 

nasium 

Demonstration Lessons—3:00-4:00 

p. m. 

1. Globe 

2. Air age map 

All administrators, elementary school, 
junior high and high school teachers 
in the service area of the State Teach- 
ers College as well as any others inter- 
ested in and working with geography 
are cordially invited to attend and are 
asked to put this date on their calendar 
as a reminder. Minnie E. Lemaire is 
head of the Department of Geography 

at the college. 


> 


Safety Poster Contest 


RAFFIC safety education posters 

for use in elementary school class- 
rooms throughout the country, to be 
drawn by students, are sought in a 
nationwide contest announced by the 
American Automobile Association and 
affliated Automobile Clubs. Deadline 
for mailing entries is midnight, April 
15, 1946. Prizes totaling $2,000 cash 
will be awarded for the forty best de- 
signs. 

Primary objective of the contest is to 
stimulate students with artistic ability 
to use their talents in the important 
field of accident prevention and also 
to impress students, parents, and other 
adults with the need for observing safe 
walking practices, especially those to be 
illustrated. 

The ten first-prize winning posters, 
one each for the ten safety rules as- 
signed to groups of states, will be issued 
to thousands of schools each month 
during the 1946-47 school year. This 
will constitute one of the regular AAA 
series of posters which have been pro- 
vided as teaching aids for grades 1 to 9 


The New English 
series that 


really teaches 
GRAMMAR 











American 
Book 
Company 


88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Emphasizing esséntials, this new English series pre- 
sents a well-rounded language program 
that has been developed to produce re- 
sults in the most efficient manner. Each 
of the facets of English teaching—oral 
and written composition, 
capitalization, 
part of the cumulative pattern. The major 
aspects of the language program are 
broken into their component parts and 
each part is developed, maintained, re- 
viewed, and tested thoroughly. The care- 
ful grading of each step and the fact 
that only one step is taught at a time 
make the teaching results gratifying. 
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Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


Dr. Matilda Bailey 
English Teacher, nae Darby 
Senior High School, Pa. 
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For Administrators and Teachers! 


The Journal of Audio-Visual Learning 
America’s Leader in Visual Education 
NEW [ese Monthly — $3.00 Per Yeor 


SEND 

Edited by America’s leaders in this FOR 
field. Keep in touch with the new FREE 
ideas in teaching. COPY 


methods and 


Published by E. M. Hale 
and Company 














Eau Claire, Wis. 











each year since 1928. 

The grand prize for the best poster 
will be $350 intended as a one-year 
art school scholarship. Each of the ten 
first-prize winning designs when re- 
produced will carry the name and 
school of the boy or girl who produced 
the poster. Distribution of each poster 
will be between 100,000 and 150,000. 

This contest has been approved by 
the National Contest Committee, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and has been strongly en- 
dorsed by officers of the Department of 
Art Education, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Contestants must illustrate one of the 
two safety rules listed for Pennsylvania, 


“Cross Only at Corners” and “Wear 
White After Dark.” 

Additional information regarding the 
contest, sample posters and designs of 
AAA posters distributed to schools for 
the past eight years, may be obtained 
from local AAA Automobile Clubs or 
from Poster Contest Headquarters, 
American Automobile Association, Traf- 
fic Engineering and Safety Dept., Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at 17th St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

snanetilensini 

Bucknett University will celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of its founding 
with an extensive centennial program 
opening February 5, 1946, President 
Herbert L. Spencer has announced. 
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New — Unique — Modern 


MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A workbook-text edition of 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, GRADE 3 
by Clark - Baldwin - Hoye - Dewey 


A combined text and workbook with complete developments, ample 
practice, and fully illustrated: no other books required. A year’s work 
simply and meaningfully presented. List price, 48 cents. 


For the primary grades, My Firsr Numser Boox, My Seconp NuMBER 
Boox, and My Tuirv Numser Book provide a sound, meaningful 
program of instruction in arithmetic. This may be followed by the new 
series, ARITHMETIC FoR YOUNG America, for grades 3-8. In third grade, 
either the cloth-bound textbook or the consumable workbook-text may 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Represented by A. F, Zerse and B. W. Sacer 








Juggling the Curriculum 
(From page 171) 


techniques and principles of investigation and research. 
Modern education cannot afford to exclude the layman, 
the office manager, the homemaker, the civic leader, the 
character builder, the industrialist, the doctor, the lawyer. 
The educator cannot possibly be a specialist in all fields 
and the layman can provide data, opinions, and facts which 
will color and broaden the educator’s horizon. 

In the evaluation of any program one should check to 
see that there is a balance between the tangibles and in- 
tangibles. It is relatively easier to jot down procedures to 
gain certain facts and skills than it is to set down pro- 
cedures for attaining a good character, appreciations, and 
honest motives. For this reason a program of studies or a 
unit of studies can easily “overload” the factual to the 
neglect of the appreciational side of the program of studies. 
Of course, facts provide the materials to aid our thinking. 
But with production per man increasing and with the 
work-week growing shorter, we are faced with the fact that 
men will spend less time in the shops than before. The 
more serious test of our industrial civilization is not how 
much per man can be produced in a given period of time, 
but what man does with his product in his unemployed 
hours in relation to his fellowmen. Provision for cultural 
development, then, must not be neglected. Growth will be 
reflected in his expectation for and his selection: of the 
better plays, music, books, entertainments, and numerous 
miscellaneous recreational outlets. Educators anticipate 
growth in physical, mental, and moral health. 


Now this last caution. Do not sacrifice a living, forceful 
curriculum on the: altar of departmentalism. The total 





teaching personnel should see the ultimate goal and ob- 
jective of the total school program. All should strive to 
provide the fullest and richest experience for school youth. 
A school activity, such as a work-experience program in 
business, may receive unusual publicity. Don’t be dis- 
turbed. Each area of the school has a distinct contribution 
to make toward the ultimate objective. The problem is 
not in what department do you teach, but rather how ef- 
fective and satisfactory is your teaching in light of the goals 
set up by the school. 

The above are just a few principles which should guide 
the curriculum builder or revisionist. It is not enough, 
however, to have set up our objectives and procedures; the 
question remains, to what extent have we reached our 
goals? Measurement of varied kinds for teachers and pupils 
will provide the answer in part. The answer will deter- 
mine future course and educational effort; it will suggest 
what needs to be emphasized and what is to be deem- 
phasized. It will give educational guidance an opportunity 
to function. 


Summary 

A crisis in society has the tendency to force on educa 
tional institutions an awareness of the deficiencies in the 
program of studies. In the attempt on the part of schools 
to adjust educational programs to varying needs, there is a 
danger of proceeding superficially and ineffectively. Proper 
procedure calls for the observance of fundamental principles 
in curriculum construction and revision; it means participa- 
tion of lay and professional groups with an eye to the im- 
mediate and future needs. The ultimate test of the effec- 
tiveness of the program of the school will be reflected in 
the reactions of boys and girls to the many and varied 
problems. 
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Ford City Teacher Retires 
DNA KERR, a teacher in the Ford City public schools 
for nearly a quarter century, retired at the close of the 
1944-45 school term. At the time of her retirement, Miss 
Kerr was teaching English in the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Junior-Senior High School. 

Miss Kerr’s active teaching career covered a period of 
forty-five years, spent in three different school districts in 
the State. Up until her retirement, Miss Kerr maintained 
a keen interest in affairs both within and outside her pro- 
fession, exerting a truly fine influence on pupils who came 
under her care and guidance. 

In recognition of Miss Kerr's long years of service in the 
Ford City Schools, teachers and associates presented her with 
a beautiful gift. A group of close friends, members of the 
local PSEA, arranged an “Open House” celebration in Miss 
Kerr’s home in Kittanning, to which faculty members, other 
school personnel, and members of the Board of Education 
and their wives, were invited. 

Miss Kerr, now retired from the time absorbing task of 
teaching, is quite actively engaged in having a part in and 
enjoying activities in which she could not participate previ- 
ously, due to lack of time. 


Or 2 


Whoever admits that he is too busy to improve his 
methods, has acknowledged himself to be at the end of his 
rope. And that is always the saddest predicament which 
anyone can get into.—]. Ogden Armour 





We Cougratulate... 


The Public School. Authorities 


on their magnificent handling of the many intricate prob- 
lems presented to them during the past four war years. 


SUPERVISORS «* x 


have cooperated in an almost unbelievable way. Irritat- 
ing delays, shortage and confusion have been met with 
a spirit of friendliness, good temper and understanding. 
We take this opportunity to express our appreciation to 
our many new and old customers for their patience. 






TEACHERS 


We have not fully recovered our former production 
capacity—scarcity of help still causes delays—so we 
continue to request early orders. Specify date for ship- 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Footpath to Peace 
A Thought for the Opening Year 
Henry Van Dyke 


To be glad of life, because it gives you the chance to love 
and t6 work and to play and to look up at the stars; to be 
satished with your possessions, but not contented with your- 
self until you have made the best of them; to despise nothing 
in the world except falsehood and meanness, and to fear 
nothing except cowardice; to be governed by your admira- 
tions rather than your disgusts; to covet nothing that is 
your neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and gentleness 
of manners; to think seldom of your enemies, often of your 
friends and every day of Christ; and to spend as much time 
as you can with body and with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors— 
these are little guideposts on the footpath to peace. 





Democracy or good citizenship comes “not from a course 
but from a teacher, not from a curriculum but from a human 
soul.”—Jacques Barzun in The Teacher in America. 


a ek 


Children have more need of models than of critics — 
Joubert 





Bread, beauty, and brotherhood are the three great needs 
of man.—Edwin Markham 





&s NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us hy publishers. 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to 


read, and at the same time gain 


We include only those that we commend 
a passing acquaint- 


ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish te secure the books 


Our TeEN-AcE Boys anp Girts. Lester D. 
and Alice Crow. 377 pp. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $3 


The -purpose of this book is to present a 
sympathetic and mental hygiene approach, 
based upon the authors’ many years of asso- 
ciation with boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 20, to the guidance of young people 
as these teen-agers strive to satisfy their adol- 
escent urges in their enlarging environments. 
Many of the questions asked and problems 


experienced by young people concerning their 
home, school, vocational, and social life are 
listed and analyzed. Practical and detailed 
solutions are offered for the meeting of these 
problems which are inherent in the growing- 
ap process. The specific suggestions include 
ways in which parents, teachers, and other 
adult leaders can help young people in the 
solution of problems such as the following: 
The rights and responsibilities of young people 
in the home; the effect upon young people of 














“an important contribution 





to American education” 





ful.”—John Erskine. 


ee 


Tribune Book Review. 


—JULIUS E. WARREN 


TEACHER 


IN 


AMERICA 


by Jacques Barzun 


“It is not only the best of all the current books on the 
subject of ‘education’ but it is by all odds the best book 
on teaching I have ever read. . 
intelligent and entirely civilized.”—-Lewis Webster Jones, 
President, Bennington College. 


“A provocative account of what we are doing 
He is not flattering, but also he is not 
discouraging. The book is henean and help- 


one of the few volumes on education by which 
no intelligent reader can be bored. 
country newspapers used to say, educationists and even 
educators, ‘who will communicate with’ Mr. Barzun, ‘will 
learn something to their advantage.’ 
is to read his book.”—Christian Gauss, New York Herald 


Au Atlantic Monthly Press Book $3.00 


Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Education 


. It is humorous, human, 


As the notices in 


All they need to do 





34 BEACON STREET 





At all bookstores or direct from 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 6, MASS. 
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the marital attitudes of their parents, of the 
relationships which exist among brothers and 
sisters, and of the presence of grandparents 
or other relatives in the home; important 
points to be considered in the choosing of a 
school or course of study; the development of 
good study habits and study conditions; de- 
sirable relationships with teachers and fellow 
students; the earning of success in school and 
the overcoming of fear of examinations; choos- 
ing a career and training for a job; obtaining 
a job and adjusting to it; community respon- 
sibility for adolescent social activities; gaining 
popularity and making and keeping friends; 
boy and girl relationships; the achievement of 
successful marriage relationships. 


Movinc AuneEap. Sixth-Grade Reader in the 
Easy Growth in Reading series. Gertrude 
Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Hen- 
derson, Alice Meighen, and Marjorie Pratt. 
448 pp. Illus. Winston. $1.40 


Stories, poems, factual material, and _illus- 
trations make this an attractive book for sixth- 
graders. The book continues the development 
of reading abilities through use of appealing 
informational material, linked with both story 
and readiness sections. This material com- 
prises ten or more paragraphs, factual in 
nature, built upon one central theme, and 
planned to develop skills. After reading the 
paragraphs, the child is challenged to read for 
meaning through (1) finding the main thought 
or idea and differentiating it from supporting 
details and through (2) organizing materials 
around a problem. 1188 new words are in- 
troduced, not more than 6 on any one page 
in the early units and not more than 7 in the 
last two units. A rich bibliography to sup- 
plement each unit is given. 


STORIES FROM THE East AND Nortu. Com- 
piled by Marion B. Cook. 284 pp. Tllus. 
Silver Burdett. $1.40 


Stories which tell how boys and girls live 
and work and play in the northern states, 
east of the Mississippi River. There is a story 
for each of 17 states and also one for the 
District of Columbia. The Pennsylvania story 
is about the celebration of Fourth of July in 
Philadelphia. The Scouts greet the First Lady 
of the Land. Maps are focated throughout 
the book to aid children in finding these states. 


Fact and Opinion. A_ book of nonfiction 
prose. “Edited by W. R. Wood, J. D. 
Husband, and F. L. Bacon. 704 pp. 
Heath. $2.20 


A collection aimed directly at the high 
school student to stimulate the desire to ex- 
tend understanding of problems through 
wider reading in the directions suggested by 
the text content. Understanding and unity 
between the North American and South 
American nations are of such increased im- 
portance that eight of the text selections deal 
with aspects of life on the two continents. 
The full length autobiography of Otto Eisen- 
schiml, a foreign born American, is a fas- 
cinating story, and the observations of the 
author are especially pertinent today. Fact 
and Opinion includes editorials, news features, 
reviews, digests, articles—the short forms 
which play an increasing part in modern liter- 
ary communications; and excerpts and con- 
densations—the longer forms which provide 
practice in sustained reading. 
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Florence Battle. 


Jerry GOES TO THE CiRct . 
Beckley-Cardy. 


128 pp. Illus. in color. 
$0.90 
The circus, dear to the heart of every child, 
and every adult who remembers his child- 
hood, lives again in this sparkling little book, 
a spirited story of Jerry and his pals and his 
frolicsome little dog, Bowser. It is spon- 
taneous—even to Jerry’s chafing over home 
tasks that had to be finished before he was 
free to start for the big tent. They visit the 
grounds early and get acquainted before the 
performance. The loss of capricious little 
Bowser lends mystery. Beloved animals, 
droll clowns, the band, all parade past us. 


EDUCATION FOR RuRAL AMERICA. 
Edited by Floyd W. Reeves. 
of Chicago Press. $2.50 

This book deals with the total picture of 
rural education in America, particularly in the 
light of our changing economic order, our 
scientific and technical development, and our 
growing responsibilities in the world. It is 
the report of the Conference on Education in 

Rural Communities held at the University of 

Chicago in the summer of 1944 


213 Pp. 
University 


Floyd W. Reeves, editor, introduces the dis- 
cussion with a summary of rural resources 
and problems. Newton Edwards, Theodore 
W. Schultz, and George F. Gant deal with 
social and economic matters that are basic 
to the development of a sound program of 
rural education. These men discuss such 
vital aspects. of the problem as the outlook 
for agriculture in the postwar world, the 
overpopulation of rural areas, the migration of 
youth from farms to cities, and education 
for the conservation of irreplaceable resources. 


Llovd C. Emmons, Virgil E. Herrick, Ralph 
W. Tyler, Howard A. Dawson, and Leon 
Carnovsky are concerned with selected as- 
pects of education provided primarily by public 
agencies. They review the contributions of 
the land-grant college, the functions of the 
tural school, the lessons for rural education 
in the training programs of the armed forces, 
and the organization and financing of rural 
schools and library service. E. R. Bowen, 
Eugene A. Smaltz, B. F. Hennink, and Mrs. 
Jerome Evanson concretely point the way 
toward betterment of rural life and education 
in their discussions of the programs of four 
important voluntary agencies—the co-opera- 
tives, the Michigan State Farm Bureau, the 
Michigan Junior Farm Bureau, and the Farm- 
ers Union. 


Among the general conclusions reached by 
these leaders in the field of rural education 
are that rural young people should be pre- 
pared for urban as well as rural living through 
a broadly conceived educational program that 
includes guidance as well as training; that 
larger school anl library administrative units 
are needed for the effective use of educational 
funds; that local resources must be supple- 
mented by state and federal aid; that trained 
local leadership is essential; and that the 
work of all agencies engaged in rural educa- 
tion should be co-ordinated to avoid wasteful 
duplication or gaps in the needed experiences 
of children, youth, and adults. 7 


MatHematics We Use. Books I, II, and III, 
(Grades 7-8-9). L. J. Brueckner, F. E. 
Grossnickle, F. L. Bedford. Book I, 328 
pages; Book II, 332 pages; Book III, 348 
pages. Illus. Winston. Book I and 
Book II, each $1. Book III, $1.32 

This new series for junior high schools 
achieves four main objectives: (1) re-treatment 

of topics presented in previous grades on a 

more advanced level, thus permitting ample 

time for meaningful teaching to continue de- 
velopment of growth in quantitative thinking; 

(2) supplementing of the national plan of re- 

organization of the arithmetic curriculum in 
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the American school; (3) enrichment of stu- 
dent experience by social applications of math- 
ematics to the Air Age; and (4) extension of 
every student’s program in mathematics be- 
yond eighth grade by means of subject matter 
which offers an alternative to algebra. The 
books abound in social applications of number 
to the Air Age. Problems involve the estab- 
lished principles of rate, time, distance, angle 
measurement, etc. The problems are pre- 
sented, however, in a completely modern 
setting in harmony with the Air Age in which 
the pupil is experiencing his life situations. 


A complete testing program—inventory, diag- * 


nostic, progress tests—is afforded. Visual aids 
are abundant, and each illustration has been 
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included because of its teaching value. Dy- 
namic, functional pictures, drawings, charts and 
graphs. A full battery of workbooks, answer 
books, tests, and master keys is available to 
accompany the texts. 


Time on Your Hanns. Choosing and Using 
Recreation. 122 pp. Consumer Educa- 
tion Study, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201-16 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 


In this text unit for high school students 
we find a real integration of the adult phi- 
losopher’s criteria for choosing and using 
recreation with the youth’s joyous anticipation 
of fun and vigorous activity. At no point 
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. Doi Quixote 


Horse? 





New. Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 














i Trojan Horse 














Alexander 
The Greot 





A suggestion that es 
might help you with 
your problem of getting your class to enjoy books 


Then ask the class to read round 
the subject in preparation for a 
radio-style quiz program in which 

all would take part. ‘The ques- 
tions could be based on the fol- 
lowing hints, varied of course 
according to reading needs 
and your own original ideas. 

1. Name and describe the favorite 
mounts of Richard 1, Buffalo Bill, 


Robert E. Lee, Sitting Bull, Lone 
Ranger and Alexander the Great. 
2. In what works of fiction do 
the following appear: Rozinante, 
Babieca, Velvet, Smoky, Bobcat, 
Mancha and Gato, the Magic 


3. What characteristics distinguish 
the following: Pegasus, Sleipner, 
the Trojan Horse, Iron Horse, Crazy 
Horse and Man-O-War? 


/ 
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Based on belief, alert voungsters can become interested in any 
subject they know something about, you might plan a program of 
Reading All Round a popular subject such as Horses. Working 
toward this, you might confer with your Librarian about books 
needed or choose them for yourself. 


These questions should direct 
a fairly broad search through 
the pages of literature, my- 
thology, biography and con- 
temporary stories. 

This suggestion made by Miss 
Bethany C. Swearingen, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Public Library, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

We hope the above is helpful 
to you just as chewing Gum 
helps millions of people daily. 
A benefit that might especially 
appeal to you as a teacher, 
is that chewing seems to aid 
concentration and to keep the 
mind awake...a welcome aid 
after a hard day, at school, 
when you are home and want 
to read or mark papers, etc. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint— js zot available. We only wish 
there were a bigger supply of all Chewing Gum to help you 
out so that more people could get the benefits from the 
chewing. For, keep in mind, it is the chewing that does 
you the godt not the brand, 


AA-101 
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in this third unit of the Consumer Education 
Series is the chatty, invigorating style or the 
catchy illustrations out of key with the way 
a fun-loving youngster looks at recreation. 
Yet nowhere does the unit fall into the trap 
of becoming mere chit-chat or superficiality. 
For recreation is viewed here not only as a 
means to fun, but more basically as an im- 
portant element in -the enrichment of  in- 
dividual and social living, deserving a sub- 
stantial investment of thought, of energy, and 
even of money. One point of emphasis is on 
balance—to provide for both quiet solitary 
enjoyment and _ sotial participation, for both 
robust physical activity and intellectual hob- 
bies, etc. An equal emphasis, pervading the 
unit, is on a high social sdealism—not merely 
that one should avoid what is harmful to 
oneself or others, but that one should work 
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actively in his community to help all classes 
and groups toward better recreational oppor- 
tunity. A program of action is woven into 
the fabric of discussion throughout the book. 
The student learns how to build new recrea- 
tional interests and skills, how to plan recre- 
ation that will bring increasing pleasure 
through the years. He is equipped with 
selected reference lists and sources of helpful 
materials for a wide range of activities. 


INvesTING IN YoursELF. Ruth Strang. go pp. 
Consumer Education Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201-16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$0.25 

Miss Strang proceeds from a realistic basic 

assumption: The young person has an invest- 
ment problem. He needs to think it through, 
because the way he solves it will affect his 
whole life. But that problem is not primarily 
the oft-taught matters of buying stocks and 
bonds and real estate—those things come later. 
if ever. His real, immediate concern is to 
invest wisely in himself: to save what he can 
and use his little savings to promote a good 
start in life. This is the soundest investment 
a young man or woman can make. Investing 
in oneself may take the form of “plowing 
back”’ one’s profits into his business or farm. 
It may mean buying more adequate tools for 
his trade or profession. It must almost al- 
ways include provision for further education— 
and the possibilities for this outside a school 
campus, or within school or college, are stim- 
ulatingly assessed in practical terms. But it 
means also the cultivation of good friendships, 
the provision of proper dress for one’s work, 
and the development of a genuine culture and 
a fine personality. Here is sound guidance 
for the critical years—educational guidance, 
vocational guidance—coupled with _ straight 
thinking about dollars and cents, and written 
in plain, straightforward style, organized to be 
useful in a wide variety of courses and class- 
room situations. 


AN OVERVIEW OF 
Bernice 
136 pp. 


ELEMENTARY 
Baxter and Anne 
Illus. Heath. $1.25 
In the brief scope of the 136 pages of this 
book is a summary of (1) the 
underlying good classroom 


EDUCATION. 


organization re- 


garded from the child development point of | 


view, and (2) the workaday basis for selecting 
experiences and ,content in the elementary 
subject fields. ' 
those returning to teaching after a period of 
absence have here a brief but comprehensive 


manual of practical guidance, the substance of 


which they ‘can easily make their own. 


Books Received 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

CosETTE ET Marius. Victor Hugo. Retold 
and edited by P. L. Grigaut and J. A. 
Floyd. Book three, alternate. $0.32 

La Ture Nore. Alexandre Dumas. 
Abridged and edited by L. de Lancey and 
O. F. Bond. Book four, alternate. $0.36 

FrENcH Snort Stories. Edited by E. C. 
Hills and R. T. Holbrook. $1.48 

Die EvemMente. Hans-Joachim Flechtner. 
Edited by L. G. Downs. $0.40 

INTERMEDIATE GERMAN CONVERSATION. AD- 
VANCED GERMAN CONVERSATION. Kany and 
Sachs. $0.36 and $0.48. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
105) Neots : 

Mas ANECDOTAS 
$0.45 

My First SEATWORK. 


Facites. J. M. Pittaro. 


Gates-Bartlett 





M. Bradley. | 
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Those preparing to teach and | 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


PENNSYLVANIA’s SECOND YEAR AT War. S. K, 
Stevens, Marvin W. Schlegel, and Joseph 
T. Kingston. 183 pp. 
torical and Museum Commission 
The story of what Pennsylvania grew on its 
farms, extracted from its mines and oil wells 
and turned out of its mills and factories, of 
the men who fought on the battlefront, of the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of those who 
toiled on the homefront, of the men and 
women who carried on the civilian defense 
activities. There is a chapter on the State 
Government at War, and another on Educa- 
tion for War and Peace. The Historical Com- 
mission says that the story of the year is not 
yet complete, and that it was necessary to 
abbreviate and condense to make the account 
within easily readable limits. 


Jil 
Ti acy > 


Hollywood’s 16mm pioneer 
theatrical film studio 


dj 


now available go 


JANUARY BOOKINGS 


in 16mm full color 


* 
bs EP-HERDERS”. . @ fast-action story 
- of Gi's and jeeps. 


"DETOUR TO DANGER”. adventure, 
high comedy and romance 
among the pines. 


x short” subject 
"PRIMITIVE PATZCUARO” .. filmed 
in picturesque old Mexico. 
“FORTUNIO BONANOVA”. singing in 
concert at the Pan American Bowl. 


"HOBO’S LADY”. Hobo, the dog, intro 
duces his lady friend to life on a farm. 
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KUNZ MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
1319 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Pennsylvania 
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SareR HicHway TRAVEL, 21 Teachers Report 
Classroom Activities. National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education of the NEA. 
16 pp. $0.15 

This publication resulted from an_ experi- 
mental program conducted by the Commission 
on teaching traffic safety through the social 
studies. These reports of individual classroom 
activities demonstrate how traffic safety thay be- 
come an integral part of a study in motor 
vehicle and highway transportation. Creative 
activities carried on by teachers and pupils are 
presented in the illustrations. This material 
should be of interest to teachers in Grades 4 
to 8, since this was the grade scope of the 
experimentation. The outcomes of the pro- 
jects were carefully evaluated and statements 
are presented showing the results of these 
classroom activities in child behavior and at- 
titudes. 

PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LiFE UNitr No. 22, 
Motor Vehicle Transportation in American 
Life, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, National Council for 
the Social Studies. 55 pp. $0.30 

This bulletin was prepared in cooperation 

with the National Commission on Safety Edu- 

cation of the NEA. It is a social studies unit 
on motor vehicle and highway transportation 
with implications for traffic safety. The 
primary objective of this material is to bring 
about safer and more efficient use of the motor 
vehicle. It is concerned with the effect of the 
motor vehicle on family, community, and 
national life. Problems pertaining to learning 
to drive, administration of motor vehicles, 
highway construction, traffic laws, and en- 
forcement are analyzed. The material em- 
phasizes what the motor vehicle contributes 
to society if properly used and the results of 
misuse. Section II of the material offers the 
teacher many suggestions on how to approach 
these problems and on the use of the material. 


National Education Association 


EssENTIALS OF A PROPER SCHOOLBOARD HEAR- 
ING. Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom. $0.25 

PLastics. American Assn. of School Admin- 
istrators 

These publications may be secured from the 

NEA, 1201-16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Government 

CHALLENGE TO CoMMUNITY ACTION. 
Security Agency 

Posrwark EpucaTION OF 
Security Agency 

These publications may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

CoNFERENCE OF THE UNITED Nations. Amer- 
ican School Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. $0.10 

Concress aT Work. Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. $0.15 

Doorways To RELIGION IN FaMILy Livine. 
The Woman’s Foundation, 10 E. 40 St., 
N. 8,26; 

EpucaTionAL Rapio ProcraMs or KYW. 
WFIL Srupio ScuHoo.nouse. ‘Teachers’ 
Manuals for the school radio programs in 
Philadelphia, 1945-46. Office of Radio 
Assistants, James Wilson School, Twelfth 
and Wharton Sts., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 

Story or X-ray. Wuat’s NEw IN THE WorLD 
or Science. General Electric, Schnectady, 
Nis 

SurpLus Equipment. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Younc America Fitms, Inc. Preliminary an- 
ete eri 32 E. 57 St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

YourH 1n Wartime. Wayne W. Soper. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Federal 


Necroes. Federal 


Science on the Air 


ADIO, that miracle of modern sci- 

ence, is bringing new impetus to 
the study of science in the schools of 
the Philadelphia area. Boys and girls 
from the thitd grade to the twelfth 
hear science programs in the classroom 
and follow their listening with experi- 
ment and research on their own. 

“Science is Fun,” broadcast every 
Monday at 2:15 over Station WFIL, 
has been on the air for a little more 
than a year. This series of programs 
is designed to stimulate an interest in 
the study of science and to motivate 
further learning in science by means of 
dramatized stories and simple scientific 
experiments which can be done in the 
classroom by the listening audience. 
The hero and emcee of “Science is 
Fun” is none other than Egbert, the 
Mechanical Man in The Franklin In- 
stitute, who has been standing at the 
door saying, “How do you do? I am 
glad to see you,” to Institute visitors 
for some ten years. Now every Mon- 
day afternoon, at 2:15 the magic of 
radio brings him to life. His pro- 
grams, planned in units of “study,” 
range all the way from hurricanes to 
house painting, from thunderstorms to 
storms on the sun. 

That Egbert has fired the imagina- 
tion of thousands of boys and girls, 
(the listening audience numbers well 
above 45,000) is an established fact. 

First of all, ever since he has been 
on the air, he has received a great deal 
of fan mail; when he conducts a quiz 
program more questions are sent in 
than he can possibly handle in a fifteen- 
minute broadcast. When he does an 
experiment on the air to drive home a 
scientific fact, every boy and girl in 
the classroom does the experiment 
along with him, and thus proves things 
for himself. Moreover, teachers find 
that interest in science continues long 
after the broadcast period. 

Boys and girls bring in models ‘to 
demonstrate to their fellow students 


something they have heard about on. 


the air. Then too they bring in reports 
of experiments which they have done 
at home. Furthermore, their power of 
observation has increased a hundred- 
fold. They constantly make comments 
on weather phenomena, on the stars 
and the constellations; they have begun 
to realize that their everyday experi- 
ences all illustrate some scientific prin- 
ciple. 

Visits to The Franklin Institute have 
increased 89% since the show was first 
aired in October, 1944. In addition, 
librarians of the Free Branch of Li- 
braries in Philadelphia, as well as those 
of the school libraries in the city, have 
reported a definite increase in the de- 
mand for books on science. But what 
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is most important of all, the youngsters 
realize that there are no national bound- 
aries in the world of science; they real- 
ize the fact that present-day scientific 
achievement has been made possible by 
men of all nationalities. 

The older boys and girls have a 
scientific treat every Tuesday morning, 
at 11:15 over Station WIP, when Roy 
K. Marshall, director of Fels Planetar- 
ium of The Franklin Institute, comes 
to the microphone. Begnning with a 
program on “What Is Science?” Dr. 
Marshall’s broadcast series presents the 
story of man’s search for knowledge 





Bradley’s 
NO-ROLL 


Crayons 


@ Economy 

@ True Color 

© Good Assortment 

@ Hard, Smooth Texture 

@ Famous No-Roll Shape 


Economical because they will not 
roll off the desk to get lost or 
broken, these hard-pressed cray- 
ons have high color fidelity and 
smooth, even marking surface 
absolutely free from grit. 

The semi-round shape with one 
flat side keeps them from rolling 
and gives a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. Ap- 
proved large size, packed 8 or 16 
to the box in Red, Yellow, 
Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, 
Black, Brown, Flesh, Magenta, 
Red-Orange, Yellow-Orange, Yel- 
low-Green, Turquoise Blue, Red- 
Violet, Burnt Sienna. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
811 So. Wabash, Chicago 
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by dramatizing “Great Moments” in 
the lives of great scientists. On every 
program, Dr. Marshall has as his guest 
a young high school student who is 
particularly interested in science. At 
the end of the “story” of the day, the 
young scientist has an opportunity to 
ask questions regarding the possibilities 
of scientific achievement in the future. 
Dr. Marshall’s “Great Moments In 
Science” program has already done 
much to foster an understanding of the 
significance of the scientist in the 
modern world. 

The cooperation of the member or- 





ganizatio;is of the Museum Council in 
Philadelphia with ihe schools in the 
matter of educational broadcasting is 
one of the finest outcomes of the entire 
radio program in that city. Armand 
Spitz, director of the Department of 
Museum Educatior. in The Franklin 
Institute sums it up by saying, “Radio 
programs are steps toward our ideal of 
bringing a knowledge of science to all 
who want it.” Several educational 
agenciés in the city cooperate with the 
schools in serving the community by 
radio. Each week under the auspices 
of the Zoological Society boys and girls 














THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 











VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 805- 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND . 





Virginia’s recreational facil- 
ities are a noted feature .. . 
glamourous beaches, pano- 
ramic Skyline Drive, world- 
renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature 

. in Virginia, Washington 
and Jefferson labored for a new 
Democracy, here are preserved 
historic shrines of a mighty 
nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted 
in Old Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vaca- 
tion via motion pictures — free, 
except for shipping costs. Bor- 
row as many films as you need 
for your school program. 





. SATISFYING AS A HOME 
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in the elementary schools are taken for 
a radio “Trip to the Zoo.” Thirty. 
three different animals of the Philadel. 
phia Zoo are brought right into the 
classroom via the air waves in “fact and 
fancy.” Warren Kay of the schools 
radio staff tells a story about how an 
animal acquired some characteristic of 
his appearance, or, it may be, of his 
disposition. Combined with these fan- 
ciful tales, are true facts about the 
nature and habits of the animal. The 
facts help to clear up common miscon. 
ceptions, and also encourage the proper 
care of domestic animals and pets. 

Attendance at the Zoo has increased 
because children want to see the ani- 
mals they have heard about; members 
of the Zoo’s population have become 
popular radio “personalities.” Besides 
encouraging trips to the Zoo the pro- 
gram has created an interest in animal 
lore and in science generally. 

All of these programs on science are 
planned by the Radio Office of the 
Philadelphia public schools, in cooper- 
ation with the institutions involved. 
Teachers’ Manuals for all the broadcast 
series are made available by the radio 
stations WFIL and WIP to every 
teacher in the grades to which the pro 
gram is directed—Ruth Weir Miller, 
Radio Assistant. 





Visual Teaching Aids 


DISCUSSION of the expansion of 
A visual teaching aids in the class- 
room was sponsored in October by the 
Elementary Principals Professional Club 
and the York Film Library of York. 
The speakers included Edward A. Glat- 
felter, principal, William Penn Senior 
High School; Jesse D. Brown, manag- 
ing director, York Film Library; Harvey 
E. Swartz, superintendent, York County 
schools; Norma Barts, visual aids coun- 
selor, and Charles R. Crakes, educa- 
tional consultant of the DeVry Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Crakes’ address, “The Future of 
the Audio-Visual Movement,” is one in 
a series of talks in a nationwide tour 
to improve the application of visual 
teaching methods to modern educational 
needs. Miss Barts demonstrated various 
classroom teaching techniques. 


—_—@———_— 


Tue State Teacuers Coiece, Slip 
pery Rock, conducted its laboratory 
school demonstrations on Saturday, 
November 3. The date for the spring 
demonstrations is April 27, 1946. 
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CarroLt D., Kearns, superintendent 
of Farrell public schools, won the Amer- 
ican Legion’s Distinguished Service 
Award. Superintendent Kearns’ many 
civic activities, among them the rehab- 
ilitation of discharged veterans, earned 
the citation. 


Joun Frankuin Baixey, principal of 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, has re- 
tired after having been active in edu- 
cation in the city since 1912. Dr. 
Bailey will be succeeded by Frank H. 
Herrington, vice principal. 


Wurm E. Mircuett has_ been 
elected supervising principal of the 
Stoneboro schools. He has succeeded 
Kenneth L. Logan. During the past 
nine years Mr. Mitchell was a teacher 
in the Lincoln High School, Ellwood 
City. 

Epona N. Prircuarn, after serving 42 
years as a teacher in the Beltzhoover 
school, Pittsburgh, retired in Novem- 
ber. Her colleagues and friends hon- 
ored her at a testimonial dinner in 
Webster Hall. Miss Pritchard plans a 
trip to Florida for a rest. 


JanE McCuLtoucH and Mi.prep 
SHEEDER retired as teachers in the 
Carlisle schools this year after having 
served 30 and 24 years respectively. 
The Carlisle branch of the PSEA 
adopted a joint resolution of apprecia- 
tion of “their untiring efforts, their 
loyal friendship, and their cooperation 
in all our wosk.” 


PRESIDENT Rosert L. JOHNSON an- 
nounces the appointment of John H. 
Niemeyer as headmaster of the Oak 
Lane Country Day School of Temple 
University, succeeding N. Eldred Bing- 
ham, who has resigned to become head 
of the Department of the Teaching of 
Science, School of Education, North- 
western University. Mr. Niemeyer 
comes to the Oak Lane Country Day 
School from the Harley School, Roch- 
ester, New York, where for the past 
ten years he has been assistant director 
and head of the social studies depart- 
ment. 

Lawrence C, Littie has been named 
professor of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh and will teach classes in 
religion. Dr. Little comes to Pitt from 
the Western Maryland College at West- 
minster, Maryland. 

Wittram M. Btovucn, director of 
choral music at William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg, for six years, re- 
signed his position to become super- 
visor of choral music of the schools of 
Farrell, Mercer County. 

LreUTENANT Wayne Dennis, USNR, 





former professor and head of the psy- 
chology department at Louisiana State 
University, has been named head of 
that department at the University of 
Pittsburgh. His appointment will take 
effect on his release by the Navy where 
he is in the Office of Research and In- 
ventions, in charge of its human engi- 
neering section. 

EsTABLISHMENT of a reading clinic, 


QNOTES aw NEWSO 


serving both children and adults, under 
the direction of Emmett A. Betts, na- 
tionally-known psychologist and pion- 
eer in the field of remedial reading, 
has been announced by Millard E. 
Gladfelter, vice-president of Temple 
University. Dr. Betts comes to Temple 
from Pennsylvania State College where 
he was research professor and director 
of the reading clinic. 








and friends ... 


Pennsylvania Group Office 








( Jo our ever increasing number 


of satisfied policyowners 


Our sincere good wishes 
for a happy and 
successful year 
in 1946 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pioneer and leader in specially designed group accident 
and sickness plans for the’ teaching profession 


- 416 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22 




















1946: For each and everyone of you, 
each and every day—a Happy New 
Year of true peace and progress. 
~~ 
OVER 90,000,000 specially manufac- 
tured books were supplied by publishers 
during the war to the armed forces—an 
average of about 8 books for each person. 
PIS 
DYNAMIC and functional are the many 
visual aids in ArrirHMETIC WE UsE 
(Grades 2-9) by Brueckner, Grossnickle, 
Merton and Bedford. 
OPPS 
“PUBLISHERS to the English-speaking 
World” is a Winston slogan validated 
by recent textbook shipments to Cuba, 
Egypt, England, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, 


Mexico, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, S. America, Tasmania. 
a ae 


SURVEY reveals that “The unmarried 
woman who makes $2,000 a year spends 
more money on her clothes and upkeep 
than the wife of a man who makes 
$10,000 a year.” 

OPI 
SINCE release six years ago, sales of 
Easy GrowTu In Reaping have about 
quadrupled the gross number of copies 
estimated for THE Netw Eneianp 
PRIMER over a period of 150 years. Want 
to know more about the little primer that 
“taught millions to read and not one to 
sin”? Write Winston Flashes. 

“wm 
SKEPTICAL we are indeed, but the 
weather man is right 85% of the time. 

Yt 
MODERN LANGUAGE teachers all over 
the world recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. E. B. DeSauzé’s 
CLEVELAND Puan for the Teaching of 
Romance Languages. 

a a 
DANNY DICTION: Do you know him? He 
is accurate—he is modern—he is thor- 
ough. He will help your students to use 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced, 
College or Encyclopedic Editions by 
four quiz booklets, free upon your request. 
Write for copies to Winston Flashes. 

a el 
JANUARY 17, 240 years ago—Benjamin 
Franklin, printer, inventor, philosopher, 
diplomat, patriot and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of education, was born. Franklin 
claimed “If a man empties his purse into 
his head, no one can take it from him.” 










Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 pie) te], hfe] 
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DuriNGc THE SUMMER MONTHS, certain 
changes were made in administrative 
and instructional positions in the 
Charleroi Senior High School by the 
board of education: 

Epwin Luster, instructor in physics, 
was elected to the principalship of the 
Charleroi Junior High School, succeed- 
ing D. W. Copeland, resigned. Mr. 
Copeland had served as principal since 
1928, 

Davin L. Giunt, instructor in related 
mathematics, was elected to the prin- 
cipalship. of the Senior High School, 
succeeding W. H. Clipman, Jr. Mr. 
Clipman had served as principal since 
1928. 

Lronarp Dunecan, formerly of the 
Burgettstown schools, was elected in- 
structor in physics, succeeding Edwin 
Luse. Mr. Luse had served as instruc- 
tor in physics since 1929. 

Pere Garnic, formerly of the Allen- 
port schools, was elected instructor in 
related mathematics to succeed David 
L. Glunt. Mr. Glunt had served as 
instructor in related mathematics since 
1942. 

W. H. Cuipman, Jr., principal of the 
Senior High School, was elected assist- 
ant to the superintendent of schools, 
Thomas L. Pollock. Mr. Clipman had 
served as principal of the Senior High 
School since 1928. : 

Stupents of the Brownsville Junior 
High School have received state-wide 
recognition for their work in promot- 
ing the first seven war bond campaigns. 
To stimulate interest in the present 
Victory campaign, students wrote an 
original bond play called, “What! 
Bonds Again!” ‘The students dedicated 
this dramatic production to the hope 
of everlasting peace and to the na- 
tion’s solemn duty to see that every 
injured veteran of World War II is 
given complete hospitalization and re- 
habilitation, so he may return to a 
normal place in community life. 
Teachers directing the students in this 
dramatic production were Harriet 
Walker, Mrs. Genevieve McLain, and 
R. Donald Conn. This original play 
was presented at several places in 
Brownsville during the drive and also 
at the Fayette County Institute, No- 
vember 21, at the State Theater in 
Uniontown. 

Two stupents from State Teachers 
College, West Chester, have had their 
poems accepted for publication in the 
Annual Anthology of College Poetry. 
The two poems are: “Inside and Out- 
side” by Doris Steinhauer, and “Dearth” 
by Esther Wolfe. This Anthology is 
a compilation of the finest poetry writ- 
ten by the college men and women of 
America, representing every state in the 
Union. Selections were made from 
thousands of poems submitted. 
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Tue Latin anp GREEK students ot 
Hampton Township High School, Aili- 
son Park, presented to the University 
of Pittsburgh on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 28, a portrait of the late Professor 
James Stinchcomb. Hazel Usher, 
teacher, was chairman of the committee. 
Patty Johnson on behalf of the students 
presented the portrait to Dean Crawford 
in the Greek Memorial Room, and 
Anne Ashbaugh unveiled it. Professor 
Jotham Johnson who succeeds Professor 
Stinchcomb as head of the Classics De- 
partment introduced the speakers. Vin- 
cent Nesbert, the artist, was present. 


Frank P. Bakes, assistant professor 
in psychology specializing in speech 
work, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been conducting a speech improvement 
institute for the Lebanon County schools 
at the request of the county supervisor 
of education and the county  super- 
intendent of schools. The institute is 
designed to instruct teachers on methods 
of improving the speech of the average 
school child, as well as correcting mild 
disorders. This is a trend in the direc- 
tion of appreciating the importance of 
good speech for all school children, in- 
stead of limiting speech work to those 
who have specific difficulties. 


TEACHERS OF Eart Townsuip, Lan- 
caster County, will hold a meeting on 
January 4 to hear H. M. J. Kline on the 
subject of “Early History of Pennsyl- 
vania.” Three more meetings are 
planned for the year. On February 15, 
Mrs. Lawrence Smith, will talk on 
“Literature”; the March 22 meeting 
will be about “Handcrafts’, and on 
April 26 Rev. C. G. Bachman will dis- 
cuss “The Amish, an _ Individual 
People.” Sixteen rural teachers com- 
prise the organization which has been 
holding several meetings each term since 
it was organized six years ago. Current 
problems and teaching aids are ex- 
changed among the group at each meet- 
ing, in addition to the address of the 
speaker. 


THE STEELTON senior class, in a recent 
study of schoolroom lighting, tested 
lighting in several school buildings. 
The members took readings with a 
light-meter through various stations in 
each room and under different lighting 
conditions. Their findings convinced 
them of the need for better lighting 
facilities in several buildings. The 
work was done as a pupil education 
project in connection with a general 
study of school building lighting 
throughout the town. 

Lynn W. Tuayer assumed his duties 
as assistant to the director of the ex- 
tension division and executive  secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League at the University of Pitts- 
burgh on December 1. 
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The KDKA School of the Air Riievas 


Western Pennsylvania 


ial Hesse KDKA School of the Air” 
was organized at the beginning 
of the present school year under the 
sponsorship of the public and private 
schools of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 


Day of Week Field Covered 
Mondays: 2-05 6 che ete There Is Fun Afield 
(Nature Study) 
Muesdaye \z..4.5. 924 Fook Know Your Schools 
Wednesdays ............Music and Literature 
Pnursaee Ss cr Kees ed Guidance ...... 
Mridayen” tan net bat Builders of America 


(Social Studies) 


The nature and purposes of the pro- 
grams are to supplement and enrich 
the regular course of study and to pro- 
vide motivation for further reading, 
experiment, and intensive study by the 
pupils. 

While each series of programs is pre- 
sented to a specific group or audience, 
the content and method of presentation 
are intended to appeal to the pupils of 
other grade levels as well as to the 
parents of the pupils and to the gen- 
eral public. The “Builders of America” 
series, for example, while built around 
the eighth-grade course of study, is of 
interest and value to pupils in other 
grades both elementary and high school. 
Similarly, while the primary purpose of 
the “Know Your Schools” series is to 
keep the public intelligently informed 
about the work of the schools, the pro- 
grams are of interest and value for in- 
school listening. 

The educational’ content of the pro- 
grams is being developed by commit- 
tees of teachers under the direction of 
the Department of Curriculum Study 
and Research of the Pittsburgh public 
schools. Scripts and production are 
taken care of by the professional staff 
of Station KDKA. Mimeographed sug- 
gestions to teachers for the use of the 
programs are being sent to schools from 
week to week. Future plans call for 
the preparation and distribution of 
printed teachers’ handbooks for each 
series of programs. 

The availability of radio receiving 
sets presents a problem, though a sur- 
vey of the Pittsburgh schools made sev- 
eral years ago showed that a large 
majority of the buildings do have at 
least one receiving set and quite a few 
have a larger number. The same sur- 
vey revealed the fact that in many in- 
stances pupils were quite willing and 
even anxious to bring their own port- 
able sets to school to listen to Colum- 
bia’s American School of the Air or 
some other programs. The problem of 


County. The programs are fifteen min- 
utes in length and are on the air from 
9:45 to 10:00 a. m. every school day. 
The fields covered in the five series of 
programs are as follows: 


Listening Group 
Se? Intermediate Elementary Grades 
....The General Public and High 
School Grades 
......Upper Elementary 
Junior High School 
Si oet Junior and Senior High Schools 
and the General Public 
eects oes All grades 


Grades and 


radio receiving equipment cannot be 
satisfactorily solved until the new com- 
bination AM-FM equipment is placed 
on the market by the radio manufac- 
turers. Fortunately that day should not 
be too far in the future. 

Now that Pittsburgh and the tri-state 
territory has its own school of the air, 
it is hoped that school people as well 
as the general public will listen in to 
as many of the programs as_ possible. 
By utilizing the programs teachers will 
be in a position to help improve their 
quality and usefulness as we go along. 
Listen to the programs and send your 
comments and suggestions to The De- 
partment of Curriculum Study and Re- 
search, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania, or to The 
KDKA School of the Air, Grant Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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THROW AWAY YOUR 





ou can avoid “writing in the red” debts 

for sickness or accidents. T. P. U. will 
help you pay those bills and protect your 
savings. Thousands of wise teachers already 
know that the P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Cer- 
tificate does just that, and for only a few 
cents each day. 

P-H gives complete protection for all diseases 
and all injuries. It protects you before hospi- 
talization, during hospitalization and after hos- 
pitalization with prompt, generous payments. 

Here are just a few P-H benefits : 


Hospital Benefit ....... $37.50 per week 
for 8 weeks. $5.35 per day beginning Ist day. 
Confining Sickness ..... $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week. 
Genes a d's scald ox $25.00 per week 
beginning 8th day. $10.00 for first week. 
Re. 68S 6S eH $25.00 per week 
Desters FeO Sc etc ee up to $25.00 


for non-disability injury. 


Mail coupon for complete list of benefits. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 






PROTECTION 
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Necrology 


Hotman Wurrte, for 30 years a dis- 
trict superintendent of Philadelphia 
schools, died December 9 after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. Dr. White, who 
was 70, was associated with the Phila- 
delphia schools from 1912 until his re- 
tirement in May, 1942. 

Wituiam Matuer Lewis of Cole- 
brook, Connecticut, president emeritus 
of Lafayette College, died at the wheel 
of his automobile in Hartford on No- 
vember 11. 

LaverNE H. Perrer, who served 21 
years as superintendent of Venango 


County schools, died of a heart attack 
at his home in Franklin, November 13. 
He retired a few years ago. 

Mrs. Lypia FisHer Hai, a former 
resident of Selinsgrove and a beneficiary 
of the PSEA Welfare Fund, died at a 
Home in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 2. 

Micuatt G. Korcn, football coach 
at Rankin High School, died December 
12 of a heart attack after leaving a 
hockey game. 

Wim E. Danxet, junior high 
school teacher in Allentown, died of 
pneumonia in December. 








BRYAN 


M.A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


—_———> TEACHERS NOW WANTED IN ALL BRANCHES OF EDUCATION <———— 





Call on our 28 years of 
counselling and 
placement in the 
Middle Atlantic States 











C H. Gordinier. Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


TEACHERS NEEDED - 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
» Member National Association of Teachers Agencies}- 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
Bell phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 











633 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 

PHILADELPHIA 

To teachers we offer professional guidance and opportunities for promotion 
To officials on request we submit suitable candidates for openings 


Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











guidance Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Spendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET; ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


66th Year 














PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bidg. « 


PITTSBURGH e 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Teachers now needed for permanent positions in all fields. Our experience as a former teacher, 
principal and superintendent and as a present counsellor and placement 
director at your service for advancement 


Atlantic 5398 
(Member National A 


ion of Teach 


John B. Ritter, Manager 
3s’ Ag ies) 














ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The Nation's Capital is now a leading educa- 
tional center of the ae Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 


T. David Sivan, Manager 
coLoRADo BLDG, 14th and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D. C 








1946 GOVERNMENT JOBS! 
Begin $1,506 to $2,650 Year 

Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar 
job with the United States Government? 
Make a career of government service. Have 
the income justified by ‘your education. 
Veterans get preference. Witte immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. K-63, Rochester 
4, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service Book, 
with list of positions and full particulars 
telling you how to qualify for them. 





January, 1946 


Deri Hess, adviser for vocational 
education in agriculture in the Snyder. 
Union-Northumberland area, died 
November 10 shortly after admission to 
the Sunbury Hospital following a heart 
attack, 

Cuartes YAHN, English teacher and 
director of assemblies at Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, died of a heart at- 
tack on November 1.’ Mr. Yahn was 
on leave of absence. 


Mrs. EtHa Maupe Gitcer REED of 
Borie died suddenly October 12. She 
was a teacher in the Potter County 
schools for twenty-five years. 


—_—@———_—. 


Calendar 


January 18-19—Veterans Education Con 
ference, Williamsport 


February 6—State School Board Secre. 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 


February 6-7—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 


February 10-16—Negro History Week 


March 4-7—Regional Conference of 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, New York City 


March 21-23—Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop 
ment, NEA, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


March 27-30—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 27—Geography Institute, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 





QE SSA ELA 
“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 





@ This new phonetic pr ing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The bulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 





@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 64 x 9 x 14 inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
Ee aA La OS 
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UMMER 
SESSIONS 
la © sake 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 





jeans Temple University of- 
fers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 
its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities 
available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. 
If you require courses for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candi- 
date for a degree, you will find 
that the Temple Summer Ses- 
sions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational advantages, the Univer- 
sity—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cul- 
tural and recreational oppor- 
tunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions 

June 3 to June 29 

Regular Sessions 

July 1 to August 9 


Post-Sessions 
August 12 to September 20 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet 
which describes the many advan- 
tages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1946. Address Office 
of the Registrar, Broad and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN STORY 


An inspiring history study designed to capture the 
imagination and interest of every senior high school 
student. The American Story provides a complete sur- 
vey of American history from Colonial times to the 
present with emphasis on the major trends in our 


history. Superb illustrations. $2.40. 


Pupil’s Guide and Teacher’s Manual now ready 


D. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street « New York 14, N. Y. 











— Three Reasons Why 











HOME STUDY 


FOR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 




















LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


By FERRIS—KEENER—GIDDINGS 


Is Being Se Enthusiastically Receiued 


1—English teachers who are leaders in the movement to teach 
the fundamentals are welcoming LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENG- 
LISH for its emphasis on the essentials of the written and spoken 
language. 

2—Clarity of instruction in LEARNING. ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
makes it possible for teachers and pupils to know at all times 
what they are doing in English, why they are doing it, and what 
the expected results will be. 

3—A unifying feature of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is 
“Testing Your Readiness for Next Year’s Work.” This is the last 
section of each book and should be used as a check on achieve- 
ment at the end of the year, and as a “refresher” at the peginning 
of the following year. 1 


eLet us send you a wall 
chart showing the con- 
tent, method, and organ- 
ization of LEARNING ES- 
SENTIAL ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. 


Field 


excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula 


Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 

E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Library Science 

Health Education 

Art Education 


Art Education and Library Science 
Health Education 

Home Economics and Music Education 
Industrial Arts and Library Science 


Health Education 


Atypical Education and Business Education 


| 


Adult, Business and Cooperative Education 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 
Robert M. Steele 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Paul G. Chandler 
Joseph F. Noonan 
mene aes L. H.*Van Houten 


Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... J. M. Uhler 


Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Richard T. Parsons 
James G. Morgan 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Levi Gilbert 

John A. Entz 
Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 
Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 


All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 


in elementary education, secondary 


Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


schools of Pennsylvania. 


The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 


preparation. 


ume 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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